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) tygcane Sleeperettes™ 
S 


et New High in Comfort 


The “Sleeperette”*— Pan American’s exclusive, flying fatigue. Second, its amazing durability elimi- 


new aircraft seat, completely cushioned with nates seat maintenance and repair — seats last the 
Airfoam made by Goodyear—sets a new high for life of the ship. Third, a weight saving can be effected 
travel comfort aboard Pacific-Alaskan Division by designing seats to take full advantage of Airfoam. 
Clippers. Yes, there are three good reasons why For full information about this modern, luxury 
operators and manufacturers prefer Airfoam cushioning, write: Goodyear, Aviation Prod- 
for aircraft seats. First, this latex cushion- ucts Division, Akron 16, Ohio or Los 
ing supplies comfort that lessens Angeles 54, California. 


*Trademark, Pan American 


=> World Airways, Inc. 
\ ,oOOZ YEAR 
iy 
Aiifoam T.M. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company 


; AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND Pe 
aS oo) oA 








HONEYWELL quality is the result of close 
attention to every engineering detail. The 
spacing of electrodes in tank units of the 
electronic fuel gage is an example of such 
careful engineering. Very narrow spacing 
would have simplified the design job but 
false readings might result from condensed 
moisture bridging the gap between nar- 
rowly spaced electrodes. 

To guarantee the accuracy of Honeywell’s 
capacitor type gage, Honeywell engineers 
actually measured the largest droplets of 
water that could be made to cling to the 
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electrode surface, then spaced the tubular 
electrodes .138 inches apart to insure that 
no false readings would be caused by drop- 
lets bridging the gap. 

This example of Creative Engineering is 
typical of Honeywell’s refusal to accept any- 
thing less than the ultimate in the quality of 
Honeywell products... A policy that insures 
peak performance, long life, and minimum 
maintenance cost for the aviation industry. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota . . . In Canada: 
Toronto 12, Ontario. 


oneywell 
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CREATIVE ENGINEERING 





Pilot’s Control Box. 
Large, easy-to-read 
drum dial. All controls 
carefully designed and 
positioned to facilitate 
operation. 





Azimuth Indicator—for Dual ADF with the RCA “21”. Electrically operated. No mechanical connections. 


High Set 


RCA Type AVR-2! Auto- 
matic Direction Finder. 
Automatic visual bear- 
ings and simultaneous 
aural reception of cw, 
mcw, or voice signals. 











td 


Non-hunting pointer. Single-pointer types available for single ADF. 


eeefor accurate bearings on weak signals 


RCA “21 Automatic Direction Finder 


Weight, only 50 pounds —installed 


OR high signal sensitivity . . . for 

maximum bearing accuracy .. . for 
small size and light weight, the ADF is 
the answer. It is completely self-con- 
tained. It is only one-half the size of 
similar airline equipment, and only 
two-thirds the weight—without sacri- 
fice in quality. 

Here is an automatic direction finder 
that makes dual ADF practical .. . be- 
cause two RCA “21” receivers weigh 
little more than existing single ADF’s. 
Signal sensitivity is better than 10 
microvolts-per-meter over its range of 


AVIATION SECTION 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN, HW. J. 
In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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150 to 1750 kc. Signal-to-noise ratio is 
2 to 1 at less than 3 microvolts-per- 
meter. Power drain, only 3.5 amperes 
at 28 volts; or 7 amperes at 14 volts. 


For full information on the RCA “‘21’’ 
. .. which meets the new RTCA and 
CAATC requirements . . . write RCA, 
Aviation Section, 
Department 9-D, 
Camden, N. J. 


This free brochure tells 
the story. Write for 
it today. 





AXELSON 
FIRST CHOICE 





TOP FLIGHT 
AVIATION EXECUTIVES AGREE 


that Axelson engineering and plant 
facilities for the production of high 
precision aircraft components are 
among the finest available. 


FOR PRECISION 
AIRCRAFT PARTS 


such as landing gears, hydraulic struts, 
hydraulic actuators, gear boxes, trans- 
missions, superchargers and variable 
speed drives, alternator drives and 
pressure regulator valves, Axelson is 
considered first choice by world lead- 
ers in aircraft manufacture. 

Axelson is currently producing su- 
perchargers for cabin pressurization 
of the Douglas DC-6 airplane. Numer- 
ous Axelson experimental projects are 
under way, in design stage, production 
stage and on actual operating tests. 
Axelson engineering maintains con- 
stant research to provide more efficient 
equipment, combining economy with 
finest quality. 


AxeELSON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


6160 South Boyle Ave. 
Los Anaeles 11, Cal. 
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Here’s the plane 
you said you wanted 2714 


: <r ; Hi } 
A prominent spokesman for America’s flying farmers re- . 


cently listed nine outstanding qualities necessary to get max- 
imum utility from a plane bought for farm use. Reviewing 
those features, one might almost conclude that . 

he was describing the 1948 Ryan Navion. No 7 YOU WANT A PLANE BUILT TO WITHSTAND RUGGED USE 
personal plane on the market today offers a 2 YOU WANT LARGER WHEELS AND BALLOON TIRES 
better combination of all those qualities. 





All-metal, thick-skinned, the Ryan Navion is as tough a plane as 
you can buy. Navion’s power-retractable tricycle landing gear 
with steerable nosewheel...the wide wheel tread...the big over- 
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size tires... plus hydraulic flaps and shock absorbers ... put you 
down smooth and solid—even in cross winds, on soft or rough fields. 



























3 YOU ASKED FOR REMOVABLE SEATS TO PROVIDE CARGO SPACE 

















4 YOU ASKED FOR QUICKLY REMOVABLE WINDSHIELDS 

With three seats removed, the Navion will fly 645 Ibs. S YOU WANT ENGINE ACCESSIBILITY 

of bulky cargo in 55 cu. ft....plus pilot and sufficient 6 YOU WANT STARTERS 

fuel for nonstop trips of 500 miles. With just two seats ; : 

out, you can carry 455 Ibs. of cargo. Canopy is tem- Could anything be easier to get to than the Navion’s engine? No 

porarily removable for quick and easy loading. Navion tubular Structure to get in your way. .. plenty of room to work 

gives multi-purpose utility...at an operating cost which ...and you lift the hinged hood exactly as you would your car's. 

compares with your truck’s. A reliable electric starter is included in Navion’s standard equip- 
ment, as well as generator, 2-way radio, position and landing 
lights, and navigation instruments. 




















7 YOU WANT MORE POWER FOR GREATER ANGLE OF CLIMB 


















& DOORS THAT STAY LOCKED, WINDOWS WITH LESS RATTLE 


Navion’s rate of climb is 830 ft. per minute; a 185 hp 9 SEAT CUSHIONS WITH MORE CUSHION 


engine and variable-pitch propeller get you up safe and 


fast even with maximum loads. Here’s the 4-place, 150 Navion’s windows can’t rattle; they’re sealed in rubber. The air, 
mph plane with the wing and aileron design that gives rain, and wind-sealed canopy gives 360° visibility ...and there’s 
control even below stalling speed ...with 54 mph land- a pick-proof cabin latch and lock. Posture conforming seats cush- 
ing speed. Navion’s performance is superb on impro- ioned with deep airfoam rubber...arm rests...and plenty of head, 
vised air-strips and high altitude fields. It’s the plane leg and elbow room give you the comfort you're asking for. Per- 
that’s easy to fly saAFELY! fected sound insulation...improved draft-free ventilation...ash 








trays, glove compartment, cigarette lighter... beautiful all-wool 
upholstery...make the 1948 Navion cabin a “‘flying living-room.” 








THAT’S WHAT YOU ASKED FOR...BUT NAVION GIVES YOU MORE! 


Speed without sacrificing safety... power and ruggedness yet with the light- 
ness that means low operating cost...unmatched three-way stability even 
in rough air...ease of control that makes even beginners say ** You just 
drive !’’... all these are Navion qualities on the plus side. Prove it to yourself. 
Write today for a fully illustrated brochure and a demonstration by your 
nearest dealer. 
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Keely 072. Siyan RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY, 404 Lindbergh Field, San Diego, California 






By RYAN 


The CMCLG OH is the payoff 
ee ee 


@ These and other products of Sperry 
are designed to help the passenger 
enjoy his trip from take-off to landing— 
to complete it independent of weather, 


@ Commercial airline operation pays 
off for the airline and for the aviation 
equipment manufacturer only if it 
pleases and satisfies the customer— 
the passenger. 

@ The objective of Sperry, for instance, 
is to build equipment that helps the 
airline give the passenger a smoother, 
safer, more comfortable ride. He is 
the man toward whom much of the 
eng‘neering skill, research and 
development work at Sperry is aimed. 
@ Behind the instrument panel and in 
the cockpit of every modern skyliner 


stands research and engineering skill. 
Sperry provides for airline use, for 


example, the A-12 Gyropilot* for 
smooth level flight... the Automatic 
Approach Control for landings in all 
kinds of weather... the Gyrosyn* 
Compass and other flight instruments 
for accurate information on position 
and direction... the Engine Analyzer 
to check engine performance during 
flight, saving valuable time on the 
ground. 


relaxed, refreshed and on time. 


@ Meanwhile, Sperry research and 
engineering development go on in a 
continuous search for new and better 
aids for aviation. 


*Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION «¢ GREAT NECK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


e NEW ORLEANS e¢ CLEVELAND «¢ SEATTLE 
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NEWS SIDELIGHTS 
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Forrestal’s 3-Way Dollar 


Republican Senators are not im- 
pressed with Defense Secretary For- 
restal’s philosophy that if a dollar is 
spent for the Air Force the Navy and 
Army must each get a dollar too. 

Forrestal has presented only one 
major argument against building the 
Air Force up to the 70 Group strength 
that Eisenhower, Spaatz and both Presi- 
dential and Congressional Air Policy 
groups recommended as a bare mini- 
mum. He contends stubbornly that 
equal expenditures would be required 
for Army and Navy. 

The Republican Senators point out 
that this was sheer departmental poli- 
tics, and indicate they will continue to 
press for Air Force expansion as top 
priority since the Navy is already larger 
than the combined navies of the rest of 
the world and they seriously question 
whether the Army will ever be able to 
compete with the tremendous mass of 
the Russians who already have 100 di- 
visions in the field. 


Regulations Hit Feeders 


Precarious financial position of sev- 
eral feederlines has been accentuated by 
CAA orders providing for modification 
of flight equipment. Cost of installing 
terrain clearance indicators and flight 
recorders, and of changes in the interest 
of fire prevention, has been a serious 
drain on the local carriers’ resources. 


Sea-Air Lull 


There is no hope for sea-air legisla- 
tion this session. The Sea-Air Com- 
mittee of the National Federation of 
American Shipping, for all practical 
purposes, has closed up for the season, 
and Tirey Ford, the committee’s re- 
sourceful chairman, has returned to 
California. But shipping companies will 
revive their‘drive for air rights next year. 
Privately, they hope that in the mean- 
time overseas airlines will lose ground 
financially, and that there will be a 
changed political complexion in Wash- 
ington more receptive to the steamship 
position. 


Democrats Back Rentzel 


Growing support for D. W. Rentzel 
as Administrator of Civil Aeronautics is 
reported, not only from the airlines, but 
including endorsement of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. If ap- 
pointment is made from outside CAA, 
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Truman Back-Tracks 


Strong Republican attacks on 
the minor role allotted airpower 
in his tentative National Defense 
program have forced revision in 
President Truman’s supplemental 
budget message to Congress. 

Originally only a $775,000,000 
increase in aircraft procurement 
funds was scheduled, of which 
only $420,000,000 would go to 
the Air Force. 

Now ‘Truman is planning to 
boost the Air Force slice of the 
supplemental to bring it close to 
the $2,000,000,000 annual pro- 
curement level required for the 
70 Group program. 

Democratic high command ad- 
mits it got bad advice from the 
Marshall, Steelman, Clifford trio 
that slashed references to airpower 
from Truman’s special message to 
Congress two weeks ago. 

Now Democrats fear they have 
presented Republicans with a 
highly popular ready-made cam- 
paign issue. Recent Gallup Poll 
showed 78 percent of the people 
favored airpower as the keystone 
in the National Defense organiza- 
tion. 











Rentzel now appears to have the most 
favored position. 

Fred B. Lee, acting administrator, 
and Joe Marriott, West Coast regional 
CAA administrator, are still under con- 
sideration, but have less potent political 
backing than Rentzel, who is president 
of the airline-owned Aeronautical Radio, 
Inc. 


Dead Body Will Report 


Sen. Owen Brewster who served as 
chairman of the officially defunct Senate 
War Investigating Committee states 
that the group will issue two reports 
shortly. 

One on war mobilization is based on 
a cursory examination of the subject by 
the committee and is expected to em- 
phasize the failures of the Administra- 
tion on the home front during the last 
war. 

The other report, on procurement. 
will highlight shortcomings of Air 
Forces practices, particularly as disclosed 
during the investigation of Maj. Gen. 
Bennett Meyers. 

The procurement report may omit 


reference to the Hughes Aircraft investi- 
gation—if Republicans and Democrats 
fail to agree on treatment of the case. 
Democrats shy from another airing of 
charges that Elliott Roosevelt exerted 
influence in the award of the Hughes 
contracts; Republicans, in their turn, 
are wary of dragging out the old “Pan 
American-dominated” charges against 
Brewster. 


Reed Set as Chairman 


If Republicans retain their majority 
in the Senate next year, GOP Sen. Reed 
of Kansas is slated to become chairman 
of Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee which handles all civil aviation 
legislation. 

Present chairman of the Committee, 
GOP Sen. White of Maine, has an- 
nounced he will not seek re-election. 
Next ranking Republican, Sen. ‘Tobey 
of New Hampshire, will by-pass chair- 
manship of Interstate Commerce for 
chairmanship of Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

Reed has sponsored numerous meas- 
ures advocated by railroads in Congress. 
Democratic Sen. Johnson of Colorado, 
ranking minority member of Interstate 
Commerce, has announced for re-elec- 
tion and is generally considered a sure 
winner. 


Something for Everybody 


The highly publicized Key West 
“agreement” of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, heralded as putting an end to 
inter-service rivalry and detailing an 
overall strategic plan for U. S. defense, 
appears on close reading to have settled 
none of the basic inter-service problems. 
Washington observers say it provides 
only a new set of rules for this military 
debating society. 

Navy is not specifically excluded from 
conducting strategic bombing opera- 
tions nor is the Air Force excluded 
from anti-submarine operations, mine- 
laying protection of shipping at sea, 
and so on. 

Despite organization of MATS to 
provide air lift for all Armed Services, 
the Key West document authorizes the 
Navy to provide “air transport essential 
for naval operations.” Both Air Force 
and Navy are authorized to conduct 
aerial mapping operations. 

Final referee in the inter-service argu- 
ments, that show no signs of abating, 
will be the Joint Chiefs of Staff wit 
the Defense Secretary casting the de- 
ciding vote in case of deadlock. 


































MICRONIC TYPE FUEL FILTER 


EVERY JET, BOMBER, FIGHTER AND 
TRANSPORT IS HYDRO-AIRE EQUIPPED 


Yes, every jet, bomber, fighter and trans- 
port manufactured in the United States 
today is equipped with fuel, hydraulic or 

neumatic equipment designed and pro- 
send by Hydro-Aire. 

Typical of Hydro-Aire’s outstanding 

roducts are Micronic Fuel Filters, a type 
of filter largely pioneered by Hydro-Aire. 
Over 90% of the aircraft using this kind of 
filter are Hydro-Aire equipped, including 
the P-79, P-80, P-86, P-88, F-6U, F-7U, 
YB-49, B-45, XB-46, XB-48, F2H-1 and 
P-4M-1. 

The Micronic Fuel Filter shown is cap- 
able of flows up to 1400 G.P.H., others 
are capable of flows to 3000 G.P.H. Also 
available are high-pressure filters for jet 
engines and special applications, as well 
as cylindrical type filters. 

Our development engineers will be 
happy to discuss specific problems with 
you. For full information, write to Hydro- 
Aire, Incorporated, 3000 Winona Ave., 
Burbank, California. 











HYDRO-AIRE 
PRODUCTS 


Manual and Electric Operated 
Fuel Selector Shut Off Valves; 
Gate Valves; Fuel Filters; Oil 
System Equipment; Flow Con- 
trol Valves; Float Switches; 
Hydraulic Selector, Shut Off 
and Check Valves; Hydraulic 
Shuttle Valves; Relief Valves, 
Combination Valves; Fuses; Ac- 
tuating Cylinders; Heat and 
Vent Control Valves; Pneumat- 
i¢ Control and Check Valves. 


USERS OF 
HYDRO-AIRE 
PRODUCTS 


Virtually every aircraft manu- 
facturer in the United States 
and most airlines of the world 
are Hydro-Aire equipped. 








HYDRO-AIRE 


INCORPORATED 


BURBANK *CALIFORNIA* ANNAPOLIS *MARYLAND 


OWE OF AMERICA’S FOREMOST MANUFACTURERS OF FUEL, HYDRAULIC AND PNEUMATIC EQUIPMENT 











NEWS DIGEST 








DOMESTIC 

Brig. Gen. William L. Mitchell was 
honored posthumously in presentation 
of a special Congressional medal to his 
son, William L. Mitchell, Jr., University 
of Virginia student, by Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, Air Force Chief of Staff, acting 
for President ‘Truman. 

Robert S. Peare, General Electric Co. 
vice-president in charge of advertising, 
broadcasting and publicity, has been 
named chairman of the board of exhibi- 
tors of the International Air Exposition 
at New York International Airport 
(Idlewild) beginning July 31. 

Adm. Joseph Mason Reeves, 75, for- 
mer U. S. Fleet commander in chief, 
and Naval aviation pioneer, died in 
Naval Hospital, Bethesda, of coronary 
heart disease. 

Airmail to Palestine was the only 
type of mail service permitted under a 
U. S. Post Office ruling announced last 
week, which suspended “surface” mail 
dispatches into the strife-ridden country, 
reportedly at request of the British gov- 
ernment, because mail is piling up in 
the Holy Land at a rate impossible to 
be handled. 

Harold A. Jones, Los Angeles attor- 
ney, last week was sworn in as a Re- 
publican member of CAB. He will 
serve until Dec. 31, 1952, filling out the 
unexpired six-year term of Clarence M. 
Young. 


FINANCIAL 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
reported net profit for 1947 of $5,422,- 
308, or $1.69 per share, on sales totaling 
$211,949,890, as compared with 1946 
net profit of $144,487 on sales amount- 
ing to $93,840,030. 

Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. an- 
nounced net earnings for 1947 of $2,- 
903,557 or $4.32 a share on sales of 
$30,543,648. 


FOREIGN 
British Ministry of Civil Aviation has 
authorized use of ‘Tudor IVs as cargo 
carriers but not as passenger planes, and 
the ships will not be permitted to fly 
the long hop between the Azores and 
Bermuda for any purpose. The four- 
engine, 32-passenger planes were 
grounded in February after British 
South American Airways lost one be- 
tween the Azores and Bermuda. 
Seaboard and Western Airlines car- 
ried shipment of 55 dogs, one tortoise- 
shell cat, and two tons of snakeskins, in 
freight plane from Frankfurt, Germany, 
to MacArthur Field, Islip, L. I. Dogs 
were pets of U. S. Occupation Army 
soldiers stationed in Germany. 
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HIS advanced large capacity 

Janitrol Heater is engineered 
and designed to provide reliable 
and efficient heating at all flying 
altitudes and low temperatures. 
Rigid tests ‘have proved its depend- 
ability. 


Janitrol’s advanced design pro- 
vides accessibility of controls and 
component parts for relatively easy 
maintenance; for one example, the 
spark plugs can be removed from 
the exterior of the heater. 


Greater strength and durability 
with noticeable weight reductions 
have been built into this design by 
utilizing an advanced heat transfer 
principle combined with the use of 
high heat resistant Inconel alloy 
steel which is specially corrugated. 
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Other outstanding features and 
operating charactertistics include 
dual ignition and remarkably low 
air pressure drop. The Janitrol air 
loaded fuel pressure regulator is 
available for use with this heater 
as optional equipment. 


Janitrol’s S-200’s are ideal for 
converting present DC-3 heating 
systems. Installation costs are held 
down by using the existing duct 
work. The S-200 Janitrol has proved 
its dependability in several opera- 
tors’ DC-3 ships this past winter. 


The performance records of many 
airlines reveal that with Janitrol air- 
craft units, heating efficiency goes 
up and maintenance costs go down. 


Write today for complete speci- 
fication data. 
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$-200 Model: Ventilating Air Flow (Wy) Versus Ven- 
tilating Air Pressure Drop( Apy.) Isothermal at Sea 
Level. Barometer: 28:55” Hg. Au. Temp.: 101° F. 














AIRCRAFT and AUTOMOTIVE HEATERS 








HOW TO INSTALL 
AN OIL SEAL IN 
10 SECONDS FLAT 








t. Various durometer lip stocks 
ore available in a variety of 
designs to meet many different 
working conditions. 


2. Clipper Seal's rigid heel pro- 
vides a press fit in the cavity 
assuring a leak-proof joint at 
this point. 


3. Clipper Seal’s non-metallic 
moulded body is highly resist- 
ant to most forms of corrosion. 


4. Every Clipper Seal has the 
same accurate concentricity be- 
cause the 1.D. and O.D. are 
moulded concentrically. 


5. Action of garter spring ad- 
justs lip pressure to provide 
more effective sealing and 
longer seal life. 


6. Tough, one-piece construc- 
tion permits easy remova! with- 
out damage so that the seal 
can be used again. 


6 REASONS WHY CLIPPER SEALS 
LAST LONGER— SEAL BETTER 
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@ It can be done—even on an inaccessible shaft like the one 
pictured here—with a Johns-Manville split-type Clipper Seal. 
Just three simple steps complete the job: 


(1) Hook the detachable garter spring around the shaft. 
(2) Spread the seal apart at the split as shown above, and 
slide it over the shaft. (3) Slip the garter spring inside its 
groove in the seal and press the assembly into the cavity. 


That’s all. Installation is actually a matter of seconds. Costly 
“down time” is reduced to a minimum. And you can remove 
the seal just as quickly and easily ...and without damage. 


Completely new in principle, Clipper Seals have no metal 
case. Their rigid heel and soft flexible lip are moulded into 
a single unit to provide a seal of superior lubricant-retain- 
ing, dirt-excluding qualities. The garter spring adjusts lip 
pressure, contributes to more effective sealing and longer life. 


Clipper Seals are made in both split and endless types and 
are available for shafts up to 66” in diameter. They are recom- 
mended for sealing against oil, grease, water, air, grit and 
coolants at operating temperatures up to 450° F. 


dO NS-MANVILLE 


For further information, write for brochure 
PK-31A. Address Johns-Manville, Box 290, New q 
York 16, New York. we Ge 
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Secretary Forrestal (right) confers with defense aides before Senate testimony: left to right, 
Kenneth Royall, Secretary of Army; John L. Sullivan, Secretary of Navy; and W. Stuart 
Symington, Secretary of Air Force. (Press Assn. photo) 


Fight For 70 Group Air Force 
Flares Again on Capitol Hill 


Republican Senators attack Truman Administration 
throttle on airpower ; $775,000,000 boost urged in plane 
procurement appropriations. 


Fight for the 70 Group Air Force 
flared again on Capitol Hill last week as 
Republican Senators attacked Defense 
Secretary Forrestal’s new national de- 
fense program that throttled the Air 
Force back to its present 55 group 
status. Forrestal recommended an in- 
crease of $775,000,000 in aircraft re- 
search and procurement funds. This 
plum would be divided into $75,000,- 
000 for research and development; 
$420,000,000 for Air Force plane pro- 
curement and $280,000,000 for more 
Navy plane purchases. 

Sharp questioning by Republican 
members of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee enabled Air Force Secretary 
W. Stuart Symington and Chief of Staff 
Gen. Carl A. Spaatz to evade Forrestal’s 
intra-departmental gag rule and express 
their disagreement with the Defense 
Secretary’s role assigned to airpower. 
> Truman Policy—Forrestal’s plan which 
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called for sizable expansion for both 
Army Ground Forces and the Navy 
recommended small manpower and pro- 
curement boosts for the Air Force. This 
was in keeping with Truman Adminis- 
tration military policy that recently saw 
the President omit all mention of air- 
power from his emergency message to 
Congress and his Secretary of State, 
George Marshall, testify before a Senate 
committee that airpower was too ex- 
pensive and would not do the military 
job required. 

Manpower increases recommended 
by Forrestal would raise the Army by 
240,000 men from 542,000 to 782,000 
men; the Navy by 63,000 from 397,000 
to 460,000 men; and the Air Force by 
35,200 men from 364,000 to 400,000. 

Forrestal indicated that the Truman 
Administration had abandoned plans to 
ask for fiscal 1948 defense budget sup- 





concentrate on packaging all increases 
deemed necessary for current needs in 
the fiscal 1949 budget. 

> Spaatz Firm—Republican Senators 
Henry Cabot Lodge (Mass.), William 
Knowland (Calif.) and Leverett Salton- 
stall (Mass.) and Democrat Lister Hill, 
of Alabama, indicated by their line of 
questioning that they were not satisfed 
with the role Forrestal and the ‘Truman 
Administration have allotted to air- 
power in their push to get a universal 
military training and peacetime draft 
approved. 

Under questioning both Spaatz and 
Symington were emphatic in their stand 
that the 70 Group program represents 
minimum airpower needs and that the 
55 Group program urged by Forrestal is 
not adequate. Both stated flatly that 
the Air Force and the aircraft industry 
stood ready to begin implementation 
of the 70 Group program immediately 
if the necessary funds were approved. 
> 34 Modern Groups—Present Air Force 
budget calls for maintaining strength at 
55 groups with procurement of suf- 
ficient new planes to man 34 groups 
with postwar types. Symington pointed 
out that the Air Force can obtain all 
personnel required by voluntary enlist- 
ments and its only real interest in uni- 
versal military training is in seeing that 
the Army Ground Forces have sufficient 
personnel to discharge their housekeep- 
ing committments to the Air Force. 

Symington stoutly maintained that 
the Air Force now is capable of mount- 
ing limited round trip air attacks on any 
part of Russia from bases now used by 
USAF planes. He revealed that these 
attacks would utilize new air refueling 
techniques which the Air Force prac- 
ticed in recent Polar operations. 

British Overseas Airways conducted 
extensive postwar experiments with air 
refueling over Bermuda and Newfound- 
land but Symington’s revelation was the 
first indication of USAF tactical applica- 
tion of air refueling techniques. He said 
USAF B-29s of the Strategic Air Force 
would be equipped with this refueling 
equipment by the end of the year. 
> B-29 Capabilities—Symington said the 
tactical radius of the B-29 is now 2000 
nautical miles, a considerable increase 
over its wartime capabilities. Credit for 
this increase belongs to Gen. George 
Kenney’s Strategic Air Command which 
has pioneered in more efficient B-29 
operation through cruise control and 
other techniques. Symington’s state- 


plemental appropriations and would ment that the B-50 boasts an even 
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greater tactical radius than the B-29 has 
been questioned by technical observers. 

Procurement problems are more seri- 
ous in the Air Force than personnel, 
Symington told the Senators. With the 
$420,000,000 additional procurement 
funds proposed by Forrestal, the Air 
Force would have $1,120,000,000 for 
new planes in fiscal 1949. It is esti- 
mated that $1,800,000,000 in procure- 
ment would be required for the 3200 
plane annual production rate required 
by the 70 Group program. The Presi- 
dential Air Policy Commission report 
recommended a $2,000,000,000 pro- 
curement appropriation for the Air 
Force. 
> Spaatz Testimony—Gen. Spaatz tre- 
vealed that the Air Force in recent 
months has had to schedule additional 
activities not contemplated at the time 
the fiscal 1949 budget was drawn up. 
These include: augmented radar and 
early warning systems; increased aircraft 
modification programs (principally mod- 
ernization of B-29s being removed from 
storage to active status) and certain 
secret projects. 

Spaatz said the Air Force was now 
capable of conducting limited strategic 
bombing but would be unable to main- 
tain its operational rate for more than a 
few months due to lack of replacements. 
He revealed that a B-36 group will have 
18 planes; a B-50 group, 30 planes; a 
B45 group, 48 planes; P-86 fighter 
groups, 75 planes and C-119 troop car- 
rier groups, 48 planes. 

Of the 55 Groups now activated 32 
are in the United States and 23 abroad. 
Domestic air strength includes 11 heavy 
bomber groups; one light bomber group; 
12 fighter groups and eight troop carrier 
and reconnaissance groups. 

The air reserve and National Guard 
programs are still below required 
strength, Spaatz told the Senate.Com- 
mittee. Only 21 of 29 National Guard 
air squadrons have been activated with a 
strength of 18,403 officers and men 
compared to requirements of 57,946 
officers and men. Reserve program is 
training 17,963 officers and 2436 en- 
listed men against requirements of 
45,209 officers and 102,861 enlisted 
men, 


Reuther Opens UAW Doors 
To Right-Wing Factions 


Having consolidated his right-wing 
control of the big CIO United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers, President Walter P. 
Reuther has opened his union’s doors to 
right-wing factions in leftish CIO 
unions. 

Already some local unions of the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers have voted to affiliate with 
the UAW-CIO. One is the Pratt & 
Whitney local in Hartford, Conn. 
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Branch Withdraws 


Harllee Branch, CAB Board 
Member, withdrew from consider- 
ation of two pending cases affect- 
ing Colonial Airlines. At the same 
time he described as “‘wholly un- 
true or grossly misleading” the 
line’s charges that he is biased. 
Colonial moved for Branch’s dis- 
qualification after he wrote a 
letter to Chairman Styles Bridges 
(R., N. H.), of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, accusing Co- 
lonial of questioning the Board’s 
integrity because it was “disap- 
pointed” by a route decision. 

In alleging that he was _per- 
sonally biased and _ prejudiced 
against Colonial Airlines, Branch 
said, that carrier made “allegations 
either wholly untrue or grossly 
misleading.” He said the carrier's 
motion for disqualification con- 
tained an excerpt from a column 
by Drew Pearson in which there 
were “distortions and false impli- 
cations” concerning the employ- 
ment of his son John E. Branch, 
by a law firm representing Eastern 
Air Lines. He said Colonial 
quoted Pearson but did not itself 
make the statements the column- 
ist made. 











Intra-CIO jockeying for membership 
promises to extend to other left-wing 
unions, particularly those competing 
with UAW-CIO, such as the Transport 
Workers Union and Farm Equipment 
Workers. Fear of the consequences of 
this internal feuding has caused CIO 
President Philip Murray to frown on it 
and suggest that Reuther sit down with 
the heads of the rival unions to seek a 
settlement of the jurisdictional warfare. 
This is not likely to happen. 

UAW-CIO has been fighting for sev- 
eral years with TWU over airline 
ground personnel. It has decided now 
is the strategic time to strike and has 
picked Miami as the first place to at- 
tack. 

UAW-CIO Vice President John W. 
Livingston, spearheading the drive in 
airlines and aircraft plants, has vowed 
to bring all airline mechanics under the 
banner of his union (AviATION WEEK, 
Dec. 29, ’47) 

From Miami, the Florida State CIO 
Council unloosed a blast against UAW- 
CIO’s contemplated drive. In a resolu- 
tion, the council denounced Livingston 
and the CIO Southern Organizing 
Committee for helping him. 

Psychologically, Reuther’s attack on 
the left-wing unions is helped consid- 
erably by the growing anti-Communist 
sentiment in the country and the oppo- 


sition of these unions to the Marshall 
plan. Ina practical way, Reuther’s ob- 
jective is made easier by two conditions. 
One is the inability of these leftist 
unions to secure protection or assistance 
from the National Labor Relations 
Board because they have not filed the 
now-Communist affidavits required by 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Law. The other 
is the fact that these unions are not 
conforming to official CIO position 
against Henry Wallace’s third-party 
candidacy and for the Marshall plan. 


Push U. S. Air Aid 
To China, Turkey 


As debate on economic aid to Europe 
and China continued on Capitol Hill 
last week a combined Air Force-State 
Department program accelerated for 
bolstering the air forces of China, 
Turkey and Greece. 

Largest program is the eight and one- 
third group program for China which 
has been ensnarled in the vagaries of 
U. S. postwar policy toward China. The 
program was originally drawn up under 
Lend-Lease in the fall of 1945 and then 
suspended on the order of Gen. George 
Marshall, then special Presidential em- 
issary to China. The program has been 
renewed recently as part of the China 
aid program strongly backed by Repub- 
lican majority leaders in Congress. 
> China Program—This program called 
for a heavy bomber group of Boeing 
B-17s; one medium bomber group of 
North American B-25s; four fighter 
groups of North American P-51s and 
Republic P-47s; two troop carrier groups 
of Curtiss-Wright C-46s and one Lock- 
heed F-5 photo squadron. Three year 
replacement levels in aircraft and parts 
were to be provided. 

Total of 936 planes have been de- 
livered—about 87 percent of the pro- 
gram—with 135 still to go. These in- 
clude 37 Convair B-24s (substituted for 
B-17s); 42 P-47s; 53 P-51s and 3 C-46s. 
Wartime value of these planes was 
$121,000,000. Price to the Chinese is 
$7,200,000. Air Force also revealed 
that the Chinese air training program 
in the United States turned out 1,546 
pilots; 365 bombardiers; 192 navigators 
and 3,134 air technicians. 
> Turkey Shipment—Shipments to Tur- 
key included unrevealed quantities of 
Douglas A26 light bombers; Republic 
P-47 fighters; Northrop P-61 night 
fighters; Douglas C-47 transports and 
North American AT-6 and Beechcraft 
AT-11 trainers. Deliveries of A-26s 
have already begun. Greece will receive 
only AT-6 trainers. 

A well developed aircraft aid program 
for South American countries is already 
well under way but has been labeled 
top secret at the request of the coun- 
tries receiving warplanes. 
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First pictures of the XJ-37 turbojet engine, on which USAF 
has awarded an accelerated test and evaluation contract to 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. (Aviation Week, March 15). Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. did the first work on the 5000 Ib. thrust 
power plant, and continued to supervise the. project after it 








WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL INHERITS TURBOJET WORK 


static tests. 


went to Menasco Manufacturing Co. for development and 
Menasco was unable to provide the facilities 
and manpower necessary for further expensive testing of the 
power plant, so it was transferred to the Curtiss-Wright engine 
subsidiary with its larger resources. 





Navy Reveals New Air Program 


Calls for 110,000 men and 
double combat air group 
strength. 


A Naval air force of 110,000 men 
backed by 49,754 reservists and approx- 
imately double the Navy’s current com- 
bat plane strength was proposed to 
Congress last week by Admiral Louis 
Denfeld, Chief of Naval Operations. 
The program was endorsed by Defense 
Secretary James V. Forrestal. 

Revised Naval air force would face its 
biggest increases in personnel and new 
combat aircraft. Activation of no new 
ships is planned with the exception of 
the 80,000-ton super-carrier, approved 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff recent Key 
West parley. Three carrier task forces; 
four anti-submarine killer groups; six 
fleet air wings and two Marine amphibi- 
Ous support carrier groups will fill out 
the new program. All of the carriers 
and escort vessels required are now 
available but only slightly more than one 
combat air group per carrier is now 
available. Navy plans to double its 
combat air groups. 

e Three‘carrier task groups will have 
three large carriers of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt class plus nine smaller carriers 
of the Essex class. The thirteen air 
attack-groups now available for this 
force will be enlarged to 24 groups. 

e Four anti-submarine killer groups will 
have one carrier of the Saipan class and 
three of the Sicily class. Four existing 
air killer squadrons will be doubled to 
eight. 

e Six fleet air wings for long range re- 
connaissance, anti-reconnaisance, con- 
voy patrols and airborne early warning 
of air attacks will remain at present 
strength of 34 squadrons but will be 
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re-equipped with Lockheed Neptunes, 
Martin Mariners, Convair P-5Y and 
Boeing P3B—all long range patrol 
planes. 

e Two Marine air wings for close beach- 
head support of amphibious operations 
will have four escort carriers of the 
Rendova class with their present 22 
squadrons increased to 28. 

Navy Secretary John Sullivan revealed 
plans for immediate expansion of Naval 
flight training to produce 2,500 pilots 
annually. Navy now requires 4,000 ad- 
ditional Naval aviators and 30,000 addi- 
tional aviation enlisted men. Sullivan 
said the Navy can manage its air ex- 
pansion program from plane reserves in 
storage but will exhaust this source by 
July 1, 1949. Sullivan also pointed out 
that the fast carrier task forces offer 
means to supply air support for aerially- 
weak friendly countries without resort 
to diplomatic channels when they are 
threatened. 


Cargo Line Seeks 


Equipment Trust 


Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo Corp. is 
making a bold attempt at a straight 
equipment trust similar to established 
railroad equipment financing. 

The noncertificated carrier proposes 
to sell $150,000 in an equipment trust 
issue with provision for complete liqui- 
dation over a three-year period. Secur- 
ity is provided by one DC-4 currently 
valued at about $250,000. 

To make the issue as attractive as 
possible, the interest rate has been set 
at 7 percent annually. Provision is 
made, however, for monthly payments 
of $5000 to reduce this obligation. This 





follows the amortization principle of 
paying-as-you-go which has proven so 
successful in railroad equipment trust 
financing. An additional attraction is 
a provision for conversion to common 
stock at the rate of $2 per share. 

To provide an additional safeguard, 
the Trans-Caribbean plane securing this 
equipment trust must not leave the 
jurisdiction of the United States. In 
this instance, operations will be between 
the New York area and Puerto Rico. 
> 1947 Profit—Trans-Caribbean’s opera- 
tions for the year ended December 31, 
1947 are believed to have resulted in a 
net profit of around $60,000. ‘The 
company’s common stock is currently 
quoted around 50 cents to $1 per share. 

A public offering of the company’s 
securities was made in April, 1946. At 
that time, 99,000 shares of common 
stock were offered to the public at $3.00 
per share, with $2.50 going to the 
company. 

Underwriters were Kobbe, Gearhart 
& Co. and Newburger & Hano. 

Gearhart & Co. is appearing as un- 
derwriter in the current trust financing, 
and presumably is successor to the 
firm of Kobbe, Gearhart & Company. 
As_ stockholders of ‘Trans-Caribbean 
have preemptive rights, they will be 
asked to subscribe to this new trust 
issue. Any remaining amount of the 
$150,000 unsubscribed in this manner 
will be offered to the public. 

Acting as trustee of this equipment 
issue is the Sterling National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York. It is be- 
lieved that this bank holds the account 
of Trans-Caribbean. 
> No Trend—While the current equip- 
ment trust financing by Trans-Carib- 
bean has many interesting implications, 
informed observers do not believe that 
it will represent the beginning of a new 
wave of financing of this type. 
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It is pointed out that only one plane 
is involved and considerable flexibility 
is lacking. Confining the area of opera- 
tions to be served by the plane is one 
factor. While the airline is required to 
maintain the plane in proper operating 
condition and to make all necessary 
parts and engine replacements, a num- 
ber of conservative banking sources: re- 
quire stronger safeguards. 

Seaboard and Western is known to 
have financed its equipment on a chat- 
tel mortgage basis. In this instance, 
however, there are some very important 
differences between the equipment trust 
arrangement and the chattel set-up. 
> Legislation Needed—Authorities on 
airline financing believe that it will be 
necessary to make amendments to the 
bankruptcy act along with provision for 
recording spare parts with the CAA be- 
fore equipment trust financing, in the 
true sense of the term, is widely used. 

The necessary amendments have 
been drawn up and are expected to be 
introduced in Congress, 


CAA Reports 5904 
Airports On March 1 


Total number of airports in the U. S. 
has increased to 5904 as of Mar. 1, 
acting CAA Administrator F. B. Lee 
reported last week, as compared to a 
total of only 4703 on Mar. 1, 1947. 
Privately owned commercial airports in- 
creased to 2937 from 2103 a year ago, 
while municipal airports totalled 1838 
as compared to 1477, a year ago. Mili- 
tary airports decreased in number from 
761 to 451, CAA intermediate (emer- 
gency) airports decreased from 201 to 
171, and other airports (miscellaneous) 
increased from 161 to 507, during the 
same 12 months’ period. 





Jet Trainer 


Production of an undisclosed 
number of two-place P-80 jet 
fighter trainers for the Air Force 
is announced by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. 

First of its kind in this country, 
the new trainer is expected to 
save 10 to 15 percent in cost of 
training jet fighter pilots and will 
ease the transition from low pow- 
ered propeller trainers to the fast 
jets. Designation is TF-80C. 

Dual controls will be used for 
all cockpit operations, the instruc- 
tor pilot riding in a second seat 
behind the student. Main differ- 


ence in configuration will be a 
fuselage 38 in. longer than that of 
the P-80 and a longer bubble can- 
opy. Empty weight will be 8000 
Ib., gross 14,000. 
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WING GETS PADDLE PROPS 


These 15 ft. 4 in. paddle blade propellers have replaced the dual contra-rotating 
propellers formerly used on Northrop’s B-35 Flying Wing. The original system 
was involved in 22 gear box failures, half of them in flight, and several instances 
of uncontrolled changes in propeller pitch during flight. Like the others, the new 
props are Hamilton Standard. Air Force will continue contra-rotating propeller 

















National Strike Tension Rising 


Unions ponder new strategy 
as CAB increases carrier’s 
mail compensation. 


Indications mounted last week that 
the strike of National Airlines pilots 
and ground personnel—now in its third 
month—may be brought to a head 
shortly. 

Action of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in boosting NAL’s temporary 
mail rate despite the strenuous objec- 
tions of the Air Line Pilots Association 
and the International Association of 
Machinists reportedly has sent the 
union leaders into a huddle on future 
strategy. Out of the pow-wows probably 
will come plans for precipitating con- 
ditions to force intervention of a Presi- 
dential emergency fact finding board. 
> Scope Now Limited—Frank P. Doug- 
lass, chairman of the National Media- 
tion Board, has stated that President 
Truman heretofore has not been ad- 
vised officially of the walkout because 
NMB felt this strike did not substan- 
tially interrupt interstate commerce “‘to 
a degree such as to deprive any section 
of the country of essential transporta- 
tion service.” Should either ALPA, or 
IAM, or both, seek to spread the strike 
so that other airlines become affected, 
intervention of a Presidential emer- 
gency board would be necessary. 

Most likely trouble spots if the strike 
spreads are Miami, Newark and New 
Orleans, where ALPA and IAM have 
set up picket lines at the airports. 
Should union pilots and ground per- 
sonnel of other carriers using these fields 
refuse to pass the picket lines, the en- 








tire domestic air transportation system 
would be seriously affected. 

> Mail Pay Order—CAB’s order grant- 
ing NAL increased mail compensation 
of about $440,000 for the period be- 
tween July 14, 1947, and Dec. 31, 1947, 
was a severe blow to the unions, and it 
is expected that the award will be con- 
tested in federal court. 

The new rate also will yield NAL 
about three and a half times its pre- 
vious scale of compensation for the 
period Jan. 1, 1948, to Dec. 31, 1948. 
After Jan. 1, 1949, the rate will be 
about two and a half times the past 
level. While the basic 60 cents a ton 
mile rate is still in effect for National, 
the increases are brought about through 
“minimum capacity factors’ which 
guarantee the airline payment for cer- 
tain minimum mail loads, whether or 
not they are actually carried. 
> CAB Position—The unions claim that 
by granting National additional mail 
pay, CAB has greatly strengthened the 
company’s hand in the current dispute. 
But the Board said NAL’s need for a 
higher temporary rate was determined 
independently of the effects of the cur- 
rent strike. 
> Faquipment Interchange—Meanwhile, 
ALPA has advised Oswald Ryan, CAB 
vice chairman, that it is opposed to 
equipment interchange agreements 
such as that negotiated between Capital 
Airlines (PCA) and National (Aviation 
Week, Mar. 29). ALPA president 
Behncke stated that “maintenance and 
proper inspection will be neglected and 
become largely a matter of passing the 
buck” under exchange agreements. 
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First production model of the giant Convair B-36A bomber is 
shown here on early test flight. Features revised from prototype 
include new bubble canopy structure, rearranged bombardier 
quarters and quadricycle landing gear retracted into inner wind 
in this view. New version of the monster 10,000-mile long-range 





FIRST FLIGHT VIEW OF CONVAIR B-36A 


bomber can operate from any field capable of handling B-29 
bombers. Crew members are in two pressurized cabins, forward 
and aft of the bombay, which can carry a maximum of three 
McDonnell P-85 parasite fighters. B-36A is now in production 
at Convair Fort Worth plant. 








Air Force Building B-36 Fields 


Engineer Corps’ 1948 con- 
struction program includes 
many foreign bases. 


Increased air base construction activ- 
ity outside the continental limits of 
the United States plus building at a 
few key domestic airfields scheduled for 
1948 provides a clue to the scope of 
strategic air force operations planned 
for the near future. 

Although the Air Force now claims 

that the Convair B-36A with double 
tandem main landing gear can use any 
runway that will accommodate fully 
loaded Boeing B-29s, the Air Force is 
spending sizable sums to provide spe- 
cial very heavy bomber fields both at 
home and abroad. The B-36 is at pres- 
ent the only aircraft classified as VHB. 
Among the B-36 fields now under con- 
struction: . 
e Domestic—B-36 runways have been 
completed at the Air Force Proving 
Ground, Eglin Field, Fla. and at the 
Patterson installation of the Wright- 
Patterson Air Base that houses head- 
quarters of the Air Materiel Command. 
The Eglin and Patterson runways are 
designed to provide the B-36 with ready 
access to both of these key installations 
for materiel, engineering and tactical 
testing. It is likely that the first tactical 
tests of the McDonnell P-85 parasite 
fighter with its mother ship the B-36A 
will be made at Eglin. 

Two other domestic B-36 bases are 
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still in the early construction stage. 
They are at Limestone, Me. where a 
total of $30,000,000 will be spent on a 
huge air base, and at Rapid City, S. D., 
where hangars capable of accommodat- 
ing the B-36 are under construction at a 
cost of $1,400,000 apiece. The Lime- 
stone base will also have a B-36 hangar 
and a 9,000 ft. runway. Approximately 
$13,000,000 in construction contracts 
have already been awarded for this 
work. Both Limestone and Rapid City 
are planned as permanent rear echelon 
B-36 bases to be used in conjunction 
with staging and refueling fields in the 
Arctic. 

e Alaska—T'wo B-36 staging fields are 
under construction in Alaska at Mile 
26, North of Fairbanks, and at Nenana. 
At Mile 26 approximately $22,000,000 
in construction contracts have been 
awarded. Construction in progress in- 
cludes warehouses, housing, a $3,300,- 
000 runway, taxiways and about 
$12,000,000 worth of technical and 
operational facilities. Preliminary work 
is under way at Nenana with $1,500,000 
in contracts awarded. 

Other Alaskan construction includes 
$19,000,000 worth of additions to FIl- 
mendorf Field, at Anchorage, principally 
housing: $5,000,000 for base eavipment 

at Ladd Field, Fairbanks, with more 
than double that figured scheduled to 
be awarded in subseanent fiscal years. 
© Pacific—Okinawa is being built up as 
a permanent air base with $12,000.000 





already authorized for Kadena Air- 
drome in the Philippines. Clark Field 
is being improved to the tune of $85,- 
000,000. ‘This will be the only large 
permanent U. S. air base in the Islands 
under the new agreement with the 
Philippine Republic. On Guam, North 
Field, a wartime B-29 base is getting a 
$20,000,000 refurbishing. 
e Atlantic—In strategic Iceland, queen 
on the north-Atlantic chessboard, Ke- 
flavik Airfield is being improved by 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers as a civil 
aviation base. ‘Total of $5,000,000 has 
already been awarded by the engineers 
with total cost of the work planned 
estimated at $15,000,000. Construc- 
tion will include a terminal building, 
hotel, roads, sewers and other housing. 
Harmon Field at Stephensville, New- 
foundland, one of the 99 year lease 
bases owned by Great Britain, is being 
improved at cost of $12,000,000. This 
field will be a permanent USAF base. 
e Europe—Construction program begun 
in Greece last summer by the Corps of 
Engineers for the U.S. State Depart- 
ment is now being extended to include 
airfield construction and improvement 
of some existing fields. 


Airport Transfer 


War Assets Administration has 
transferred the airport of Truax Field 
back to the city of Madison, Wis. The 
airport was given the city free after 
Madison agreed to operate it in ac- 
cordance with CAA rules and allow 
government planes free entry. 
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INDUSTRY OBSERVER 




















> Boeing is working on a new experimental long range Navy patrol bomber (P3B). 
It will be a land based plane and will probably feature an unconventional power- 
plant combination. 


> Eastern Airlines has replaced all Hamilton Standard YA2C15G1OB propellers 
on its 13 Constellations with paddle-bladed 2F17-K-3-24Y propellers, also made 
by Hamilton. An Eastern Connie threw a piece of its No. 4 propeller near Washing- 
:on last week, damaging the cowling of No. 3 engine. Early in February another 
Eastern Connie threw a prop off the Georgia coast killing a steward and forcing 
an emergency landing. National Bureau of Standards is testing blade parts of 
the propeller broken near Washington. 


> Air Force Secretary W. Stuart Symington told the Senate Armed Forces Com- 
mittee that other large aircraft comparable in size and range to the Convair B-36A 
are being considered for possible production. 


> Vought F6U-1 Pirate Navy jet fighter has been modified by the addition of a 
large dorsal fin to improve rudder control and aircraft stability at large angles of 
yaw. Production models will incorporate this improvement. A total of 30 Pirate 
fighters is in production. 


> Secret of Pratt & Whitney engine bearing life is now revealed as Indium, for- 
merly a rare element and now commercially available as an alloy for increased 
bearing endurance. The element is alloyed in a sandwich with lead, silver and 
copper layers topped by Indium to prevent removal of the lead by corrosive acids 
developed in lubricating oil in service. 


> Navy has developed an exhaust nozzle bleed for a standard turbosupercharger 
which produces 214 lb. of static thrust. The turbo is operated by a single com- 
bustion chamber from a standard jet engine at a speed of 26,000 rpm, and turbine 
inlet temperature of 1600 deg. F. The tiny, 181 Ib. engine is being developed 
for pilotless aircraft and guided missile power. 


> Glenn L. Martin Co. lost $15,353,316 on the abandonment of the 3-0-3, 
$1,270,367 on a special 2-0-2 model, $9,950 on a special model 3-0-4 and $1,291,- 
809 on the scrapping of completed parts due to the change in 2-0-2 design last year. 


>» General Electric Co. has started tests in its new jet helicopter facility at 
Schenectady, N. Y. The equipment consists of an outdoor bowl-shaped pit 150 ft. 
in diameter and 13 ft. deep with 3 ft. thick concrete walls. The $100,000 
facility is for use in connection with an Air Force research and development pro- 
gram on jet propelled helicopter design in which combustion is accomplished in 
the hub and the hot gases expand along the rotor and out jet nozzles at the tips. 


> KLM will replace their DC-4s on their Buenos Aires-Amsterdam run with DC-6s 
within the next few months. Schedule time on this run will be reduced by about 
ten hours. 


> Air Force claims it has a revolutionary type rocket engine using a new secret 
oxygen-based fuel. Both will be used in the “WAC Sergeant” test rocket. 


> Goodyear Trophy lightplane race course at the Cleveland National Air Races has 
been changed to a 4400 ft. by 880 ft. rectangular course that puts the entire race 
in view of grandstand spectators. Last year’s course had one leg behind the grand- 
stand where pilots complained of turbulence air and bad winds. The 1948 race will 
be limited to 32 racers. 


> lirst Canada built jet engine, A. V. Roe’s Chinook, has passed its initial ground 
tests at Malton, Ontario. This experimental engine was designed and built for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. 


> Republic Aviation Corp. has now delivered 200 Thunderjets (P-84) to the Air 
Force and is turning out the better than 500 mph. jet fighter at a rate of 1.8 per 
day. Total order is for 600 planes. 


> North American will move its AT-6 trainer modification line from its Los 
Angeles plant to the former Convair plant at Downey, Calif., where it has leased 
600,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
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South American Race 
To Feature Miami Show 


Top event on the 1949 Miami All- 
American air maneuvers will be a $25,- 
50,000 free-for-all race around South 
America to start and end in Miami. 
Total distance of the race is expected 
to be about 10,000 miles, although the 
exact itinerary has not yet been deter- 
mined. Several aviation companies have 
already indicated interest in backing 
such a race. 

Another innovation in the 1949 ma- 
neuvers will be the participation of 
delegations from Mexico, Central and 
South America and Caribbean countries. 
Regular features will be the $10,000 
Continental Motors Corp. trophy race 
for “‘backyard” racers in the 190 cu. in. 
engine class, the gulf air tour (suspended 
this year due to the gasoline shortage) 
and an expanded program of social ac- 
tivities. ‘The races are scheduled for 
Opa Locka airport Jan. 7-9, 1949. 

The 1948 national air races at Cleve- 
land will feature a special pylon race for 
foreign pilots and airplanes, according 
to a contest committee decision. 
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AVIATION CALENDAR 














Apr. 5-8—National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Apr. 7-9—Midwest power conference, Shera- 
ton Hotel, Chicago. 

Apr. 13-14-15—California Aviation Confer- 
ence sponsored by Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and San Diego Chambers of 
Commerce, Los Angeles. 

Apr. 17-18—Southern States Air Carnival, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Apr. 17-24—Northwest aviation exposition, 
Minneapolis auditorium, Minneapolis. 

Apr. 20—ICAO rules of the air and air 
traffic control division, Montreal. 

Apr. 20-21—Second Annual Third-Regional 
Aviation Conference, Minneapolis Audi- 
torium. 

Apr. 22-23—AIA personal aircraft council 
meeting, Dallas. . 

Apr. 22-24—Fourth annual forum, Ameri- 
can Helicopter Society, Philadelphia. 

Apr. 27—ICAO facilitation division, Europe. 

Apr. 28-30—American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers, northeastern district meet- 
ing, New Haven, Conn. 

May 4—ICAO North-Atlantic 
meeting, Paris. 

May 12-15—Aviation Writers Association, 
10th Annual Convention, New York City. 

May 17—ICAO facilitation division, Ge- 
neva. 

May 18-20—AIA board of governors meet- 
ing, Williamsburg, Va. 

May 19—Air Commerce Day at Miami, part 
of World Trade Week observance. 

May 20—ICAO European-Mediterranean re- 
gional meeting, Paris. 

June 1—ICAO second assembly, Palais Des 
National, Geneva, Switzerland. 

June 1-6—Second annual all woman air 
show, Miami. 

June 14-15—Airlines Medical Directors As- 
sociation, annual meeting, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 

June 15-17—Airport management confer- 
ence, College Station, Tex. 


regional 


June 16-18—19th annual meeting, Aero 
Medical Association, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto. 

June 17-18—Aviation Distributors and 


Manufacturers Association, Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 
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Profit & Loss 





Slack Commercial Plane Market 
Leads to Heavy Deficit at Martin 


Company going ahead with 2-0-2 on production-to- 
order basis, although major share of this year’s work 


will be for government. 


By WILLIAM KROGER 


Despite a whopping 1947 loss attrib- 
utable to over-estimation of the com- 
mercial market, Glenn L. Martin Co. is 
in the transport field to stay. 

Martin has deferred indefinitely—per- 
haps for years—the 3-0-3 project and 
with the books wiped clean of transport 
developments costs is going ahead with 
the 2-0-2 on the basis of production-to- 
order. President Glenn Martin says 
that the company is realizing a profit on 
each ship it builds. Production rate on 
the 2-0-2 is about five a month. North- 
west Airlines, sole domestic customer, 
will have 25 of the twin-engine trans- 
ports by June. 
> Market ‘“Postponed”—Martin feels 
that the commercial market eventually 
will require a 2-0-2 production rate three 
times as high as at present. But that 
may be some time in coming. “The 
market is still there,” he says, “only it 
is postponed.” 

The 3-0-3 project was dropped partly 
because ability to buy dwindled, partly 
because Martin was not satisfied with 
the pressurization. In elaborating on 
the state of the market which washed 
out the 3-0-3 and hit the 2-0-2 invest- 
ment heavily, Martin lays the cause to 
a financial freeze against airlines. 
> No Money to Buy—He says his com- 
pany was assured of adequate private 
financing to underwrite the 2-0-2 and 
3-0-3 development. But a year ago, 
when he went to complete arrange- 
ments, the money was not available be- 
cause financial circles had decided air- 
lines were a poor risk. With no 
financing, airlines couldn’t buy Martin 
equipment. With few customers in 
sight, Martin couldn’t get private financ- 
ing. Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
finally loaned $26,775,000. 

Martin’s 1947 operating loss was $20,- 
941,164. When the abandoned pro- 
jects were charged off, the loss increased 
to $40,972,696. Off-setting part of 
this were tax adjustments which brought 
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the net loss down to $19,181,526. 
> Profit Seen—Sales for 1947 were $23,- 
365,722. This year, President Martin 
estimates sales will be up around $70,- 
000,000 and the company will operate 
at a profit. 

Like most other manufacturers Mar- 
tin must rely on government business. 
The Baltimore company is deeply en- 
gaged in guided missile development 
and in addition has a Navy contract for 
ten giant Neptune research rockets. It 
is delivering the first of 36 PBM-5A 
Mariner amphibians and has started 
work on a_ production contract for 
P4M-1 Mercator combination jet and 


reciprocating engine patrol bombers. 
Deliveries have been made on AM-1 
Mauler dive-torpedo bomber and the 
company hopes for an increase in this 
contract. 

Martin employment is now about 
10,500, off several thousand from a 
year ago. And although the company 
expects new government orders to re- 
quire additional personnel, President 
Martin said frankly “we don’t know 
where the labor is.” In case of a 
greatly expanded procurement program, 
he believes some sort of manpower con- 
trols would be necessary. 


United Aircraft 

Pratt & Whitney is about ready to 
bid for the same rank in production of 
jet engines that it so long has held in 
the reciprocating power-plant field. 

Annual report of its parent, United 
Aircraft Corp., discloses that P& W will 
deliver its first production Nene (manu- 
factured under license from  Rolls- 
Royce) in October. Already P&W has 
nearly finished a temporary contract 
under which it made Westinghouse 
jets for the Navy. 
> Sales Peak—Meanwhile, P&W is con- 
tinuing development work under gov- 
ernment contracts on turbine engines 
of its own design. With these and other 
government work, United Aircraft had 
a Dec. 31 backlog of $270,000,000. 
This was dowa only $5,000,000 from 
the backlog of the preceding year de- 
spite the industry’s largest sales: $208,- 











STRATOCRUISER PRODUCTION 


Boeing Stratocruiser transport fuselages are being assembled in the Seattle plant. 
In addition to the eight fuselages shown, six more nose assemblies await fitting in 
the background. Planes in foreground are tabbed for Pan American, Northwest 
and American Overseas airlines. United, BOAC and Scandinavian planes are in 
other phases of assembly. Stratocruisers on order total 55. 
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BRIEFING PRODUCTION NEWS 


























Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. is delivering new electronic automatic 
pilot equipment for the Boeing B-50 and Convair B-36 bombers. ‘The Aeronautical 
Division is working on development and production contracts for several million 
dollars worth of special equipment, including electronic fuel gage installations 
standard on five military and commercial airplanes. Research and development are 
in progress on special jet aircraft control equipment. 


Republic Aviation Corp. has sold Aircooled Motors, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., to 
Tucker Corp. of Chicago for $1,800,000. This will give Tucker a certain supply of 
water-cooled engines for the Tucker Torpedo automobile. Automobile engine pro- 
duction is scheduled to reach 100 a day. Aircooled will continue manufacture and 
development of Franklin aircraft engines of under 450 hp. 


Glenn L. Martin Co. chemicals division, Painesville, Ohio, has made its first 
shipments of Marvinol VR-10, a thermoplastic vinyl resin marketed as a fine, white 
powder. Annual production in the new $6,000,000 factory is scheduled to reach 


25,000,000 Ib. 


Lockheed Aircraft Service, Inc. has added three new international customers at 
its MacArthur Airport base on Long Island. Pan American Airways, Aerovias Guest 
and Panair do Brasil have contracted for modification and maintenance service, 
including a complete integral fuel tank stripping and resealing job on the PAA 
DC-4s. 


G. M. Giannini and Co. reports a 1947 production of over 3000 pressure trans- 
ducer units for pilotless aircraft and guided missiles. ‘These units convert pressure 
into an electrical signal at the orifice, this signal being carried into the airborne 
transmitting unit for telemetering to the ground. In addition to their reaction 
power plant work, Giannini built over $1,000,000 worth of missile specialties dur- 
ing last year and expects to double this output during 1948. 


SKF Industries, Inc., ball and roller bearing manufacturer, has established dis- 
trict headquarters at Charlotte, N. C., to increase service to North and South 
Carolina, 30 counties in eastern Tennessee and two counties in northern Georgia. 


Hamilton Standard division of United Aircraft Corp., announces that eight air- 
lines operating in six nations have selected three-blade Hydromatic propellers for 
installation in their Convair-Liners. These include Western Air Lines, Pan Ameti- 
can World Airways, Continental and Northeast Airlines. Foreign airlines include 
FAMA of Argentina, KLM of Holland, Orient Air of India, SABENA of Belgium, 
Trans-Australian Airways and Aerovias of Brazil. The blades are 13 ft. in diameter, 
hollow-steel, square-tipped, electric de-icing, rapid feathering and reversing. 


Aerojet Engineering Corp. is holding a guided missile course for a select group of 
officers of Army Ground Forces, Navy, Canada and England. The course includes 
19 lectures and numerous field trips to rocket and missile installations in the 
Southern California area. 


Buffalo Stainless Casting Corp. has purchased a $300,000 plant in Buffalo 
from the Otis Elevator Corp. where it will produce stainless steel castings for the 
aviation and other industries. Employment between 300 and 500 is anticipated. 


General Electric Co. announces a new savings and stock bonus plan for its 
200,000 employes. The company will contribute up to 15 percent of the employe 
savings in the form of G-E stock, provided the savings are retained for a period of 
five years. 


Republic Aviation Corp. has completed the first step of P-84 Thunderjet mobile 
training units for delivery to the Air Force. The set consists of 14 pieces weighing 
about 12,000 Ib., 13 of which were designed and built by Republic. The other 
unit is a cutaway GE-Allison TG-180 turbojet engine. The display units include 
exhibits of landing gear, electrical system, radio system, armament installation, 
hydraulic system, instrument installation, air conditioning system, pilot’s seat 
ejection equipment, canopy operation and jettisoning system, fuel: system and 
oxygen installation. 


Boeing Airplane Co. is producing B-50 bombers at a rate of seven per month, 
with 18 already delivered. Last four C-97s are on the floor and the first production 
Stratocruiser is expected to fly early this month. Second XB-47 is in final stages - 
of assembly. Employment is 18,061, up about 1000 since Jan. 1. 
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263,495 (69 percent government). 
UAC’s profit was $9,816,295. 

On work of other divisions, UAC re- 

ported: 
e Chance Vought completed its F4U-4 
Navy fighter contract in 1947. and 
started deliveries on an order for 328 
F4U-5s. F4U-5 production is expected 
to continue throughout most of this 
year and will be supplemented by the 
output of CV’s first jet plane, the F6U 
Pirate. 

CV has submitted to the. Navy its 
proposal for a five year lease of the 
former North American Aviation plant 
at Grand Prairie, Tex. (Avratic ¢ WEEK, 
Dec. 29, 1947). Provisions for lease 
extensions and “for a right of first 
refusal to purchase the plant” are in- 
cluded. It will require a year or more 
to transfer CV’s operations from Strat- 
ford. 

e Sikorsky Division, in addition to its 
shipments of military, Naval and com- 
mercial versions of the four-place S-51, 
has delivered the first of three XHJS-1S, 
five-place Naval copters. 

e United Aircraft Export Corp. ship- 
ments in 1947 were more than double 
the export sales of 1938, which the 
company counts as the last prewar year. 


Continental’s Aircraft 


Leveling off of the personal plane in- 
dustry slashed Continental Motors 
Corp.’s aircraft engine revenue nearly 
in half in the fiscal year ending Oct. 
31, 1947. Sales dropped in the aviation 
division from $14,740,000 in 1946 to 
$8,010,000 in 1947. 

The company, however, successfully 
handled a production order for inter- 
mittent jet engines for the government 
and expanded its research and develop- 
ment work for military and commercial 
purposes during the year. 

Continental Motors total sales in 1947 
were $69,947,661 or 7.7 times ‘greater 
than its average sales in 1939 and 1940. 
Aggregate sales of eight competing en- 
gine manufacturers increased only 3.9 
times in the same period. 

Net loss for the year, after a tax 
credit of $7,680,000, was $2,049,216, 
compared with a net loss of $3,645,320 
in 1946 after tax credit of $11,750,000. 

Sales for the first quarter of the cur- 
rent fiscal year totaled $20,747,296 com- 
pared to $14,882,762 a year ago. Net 
profit, after provision for a $175,000 re- 
serve for federal income taxes, was 
$386,839. This compared with a net loss 
of $1,575,949 in the corresponding 
period a year ago after 2 tax refund credit 
of $3,345,000. 

During the past fiscal year, the com- 
pany paid its president, Clarence Reese, 
$52,826 and its executive vice president, 
Lewis P. Kalb, $39,239. This is $8,498 
less for Reese and $7,449 less for Kalb 
than they received in the previous vear. 
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AIRCRAFT 


The Flying Red Horse. 


You'll find this world-famous sign at more airports 
than any other oil company’s trademark! All over the 
United States, important, strategically located air- 
fields put Socony-Vacuum products always within 
cruising range. 


Why does the aviation industry have such confidence 
in the Flying Red Horse? It’s the trademark of 
Socony-Vacuum, famous pioneer in aviation fuels 
and lubricants. It pioneered the Houdry Process of 


Catalytic Cracking, the TCC Process for continuous 
refining, the sensational “Magic Bead’ Catalyst— 
helped revolutionize flying safety and performance! 


* * * 


Today, with 82 years’ progress in petroleum behind 
it, Socony-Vacuum has its scientists working on 
future developments—studying new fuels and lubri- 
cants for supersonic jet planes, rockets and the peace- 
time uses of atomic energy. 


SERVES EVERY BRANCH OF AMERICA’S AIR INDUSTRY! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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How Friction 


To Dr. Seuss friction is a nightmare. 

It’s a nightmare to the manufact- 
urer, too! For friction is the great 
enemy of production. It steals time. 
Retards speed. Wears down moving 
parts. Kicks up costs. 


Ball bearings help end this. They 


Nothing rolls like a ball... 





looks to 
Dr. Seuss 





assure greater rigidity, more precise 
alignment of parts. By permitting 
higher speeds, they increase produc- 
tion — bring lower costs. 

New Departure, world’s largest 
maker of ball bearings, offers helpful 
technical literature. Write for it. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE e Division ef GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION e¢ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


8-C 


e@ Widely known as an 
author and _ illustrator 
(including cartoons 
aimed at mosquitoes), 
Theodor Seuss Geisel 
now lives in Holly- 
wood. His new book, 
“‘McElligot’s Pool’’, was 
a recent Junior Liter- 
ary Guild Selection, 





e BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Canadian-built SG Mark VI-D in hoop pickup trial. Entire area from aft of cabin to aft of engine is normally covered by removable panels. 


Canada’s Bid in Helicopter Field 


First production model of SG Mark VI-D rotorcraft now flying, 
with further output scheduled to begin upon certification. 


By IRVING STONE 


A production model helicopter, the 
three-seater, four-bladed SG Mark VI-D, 
is Canada’s latest bid in the field of 
rotary wing competition. Sponsor of 
the ‘copter, which recently made its 
first flight, is a group of industrial in- 
terests known as Intercity Airlines Co., 
of Montreal. 

Because limited development funds 
were available, the best features of con- 
ventional helicopter practice were used” 
and elaborated upon to produce a seem- 
ingly sound and comparatively inexpen- 
sive machine. 

Designed by U. S. engineers—Bernard 
W. Sznycer and Selma G. Gottlieb— 
the general configuration of the craft in- 
dicates that they were influenced by 
Sikorsky arrangements. 
> Production Plans — Production is 
scheduled to begin immediately after 
certification by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. And since design has been in 
accordance with CAR-06, simultaneous 
certification in this country will be 
sought at time of applying in Canada. 

The VI-D’s test are reported to have 
shown that the craft is remarkably free 
from vibrations, stick shake, and annoy- 
ing lag of control responses. 

This is attributed to the high-speed 
(280 rpm.) low-solidity four-bladed 
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rotor; control linkages permitting the 
blade to lag or lead without affecting 
the pitch setting; extreme rigidity of 
blade extension-links and also oversize 
bearings arranged so as to prevent load- 
ing change while the blade changes po- 
sition in plane of rotation; and over- 
hang control member connecting the 
swashplate with the control servo em- 
bodying partly irreversible acme threads 
to prevent periodic rotor forces from 


- reaching the stick. 














> Performance—Powered by a 165-hp. 
Franklin engine, horizontally mounted, 
the VI-D normally would be put in the 
small helicopter class. It is capable of 
carrying two passengers (in addition to 
pilot) and 25 Ib. of baggage for 120 mi. 
This performance is claimed to be the 
result of low-profile drag of the blades 
and high mechanical efficiency of the 
transmission. 

The latter unit is provided with sepa- 
rate pressure-feed lubrication. It also 
has a cooling arrangement incorporating 
large fins on the housing which is 


located directly in front of the blower 

SG MARK VI-D HELICOPTER mounted = the horizontal engine in- 
wilh sate ;. On... 1760 ib stallation. (Fins also are used on the oil 
Gross weight ..............2375 Ib.- tank to afford additional heat dissipa- 
nny na regen ede ts 675 Ib. tion.) 

Eo ea ee ee Flown as a_ two-seater, the range 
ies ante bet will be increased to 300 mi. 
SUIS cSienss<oasLincakes<alle Dual controls can be installed easily 
Rotor speed ..............280° rpm. so that an instructor and student can sit 
_— rotor dia......5 ft. 3 > side-by-side, with the instrument panel 

WOOT cc's sin vir sstaceccd was 1875 rpm. directly in line of vision of both. 
ae eee ee The panel is in the form of a trun- 
emai sdemsbannd talon saad ft. cated triangle to minimize interference 
Disk loading .........2. 2.62 Ib./sq. ft. with visibility from the cockpit, and 
epee SRR 8s ee <8 a See large Plexiglas sections in the nose give 

Witented  Perteiemmes ample vision in all directions. Cabin 

Maximum rate of climb. .850 ft./min. arrangement is such as to avoid obstacles 

Nestayee terwsat: (peak... 90 ae. which would endanger the occupants in 
Poe et et ee — the event of a hard or crash landing. 

> Construction—As a safety feature, 
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Aspects of SG Mark VI-D’s hub, blade, and transmission arrangement. Details are: 1, drag 


link; 2, 3, and 4, oversize thrust, drag, and flapping bearings, respectively; 5, upper free- 
wheeling unit, normally locked; 6, collective pitch control; 7, transmission fins; 8, blower; 
and 9, C-frame connection between swashplate and stick servo units. 


three doors are included in the cabin en- 
closure—one each for the pilot and ad- 
jacent passenger, and another for the 
passenger sitting in the rear. 

For crash landing protection, the 
structure around the cabin is specially 
reinforced with strong bracing below 
the floor line and in the nose. 

The four-bladed 34-ft.-dia. rotor is de- 
signed to be fully flapping. Blades are 
of wood construction, Fiberglas covered. 
The anti-torque rotor is of the same 
construction but is a two-bladed semi- 
rigid type. 

Ease of maintenance was considered 
of prime importance in the design. Each 
component is fully accessible, and the 
unit-type of construction makes for easy 
repair and replacement of parts. 
> New Model—The craft is considered 
more than just an improved version of 
the experimental Mark VI (flown in the 
summer of ’47). Although utilizing the 
basic arrangements of the VI, the VI-D 
has been designed to eliminate a num- 
ber of potential maintenance problems. 
Thus, there are provided oversize drag, 
flapping, and hinge bearings to increase 
the life of these units. Although this in- 
volves a weight penalty. It affords a 
desirable safety factor. 
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Development costs were minimized 
through employment of but two design- 
ers and four mechanic-erectors. While 
the sponsors feel that it is still too early 
to discuss price, on a production basis 
of 100 machines it is expected that the 
cost of the ‘copter, made in Canada, 
will be under $20,000. 

Standard components include the 
horizontal Franklin engine (with modi- 
fied crankshaft and added cooling 
shroud) and commercial bearings (ex- 
cept two in transmission). 


French Jet Program 


Gathers Momentum 
(McGraw-Hill World News) 


Slow to show any results in the field 
of jet power, France’s researchers are 
spurring efforts to overtake current de- 
velopments. 

Handicapped by having lost years of 
vital progress during the war, they do 
not have any proper wind tunnel for 
jet work. For a while they were able 
to use English facilities, but the British 
are now too crowded with their own 
work, 








Presently, the French are building a 
large tunnel, which will approach Mach 
] at Aussois in the Alps, but it will not 
be ready until 1950. And though con- 
struction has started on a new engine 
test station near Paris, the immediate 
lack of facilities requires that jet proto- 
types be built, either full size or in a 
flying model, on calculations only, and 
then tested in flight. 

Several jets are under development, 
notably those by the Rateau organiza- 
tion and also by a group of German 
technicians working in the south of 
France under the name of ‘Turbomeca. 
The latter have tried to develop some 
rather unusual designs. Among these 
will be one plane which features six 
coupled jet engines. 

But probably for the next few years, 
France’s jet planes will be powered by 
Rolls-Royce’s Nene turbojet, and by the 
ATAR. 

The Nene is being built under li- 
cense in France by Hispano-Suiza, who 
hope to improve it somewhat by de- 
velopment of more refractory alloys. 

The ATAR is being developed under 
the sponsorship of the SNECMA (So- 
ciete Nationale d’Etude et de Construc- 
tion de Moteurs d’Aviation, the nation- 
alized company which groups the former 
Gnome-Rhone, Renault-Air and Air- 
Lorraine firms) by a group of about 100 
German and French technicians. 

Engineers of the SNECMA willingly 
show the first ATAR. It is not yet 
completely mounted, though several 
more are already under construction in 
the company’s research shops. First runs 
on the test bank for the ATAR have 
been scheduled. 

The ATAR is a development of the 
German BMW-003, advanced consider- 
ably by many of the same technicians. 
Designed to reach 4400 Ib. of thrust at 
7500 rpm., it is cigar-shaped, 13 ft. long 
overall, with a diameter of 35 in. It has 
a seven-stage axial compressor, annular 
air chamber, and single turbine. Design 
compression ratio is 4 to 1. 

Air tests have already been made with 
parts of the compressor, at an entering 
speed of Mach .7 for the air. 

Two unusual features of the ATAR 
are pointed out by design engineers. 
The compressor has no shaft running 
through it, but is, instead, a drum type 
—the core consisting of a series of seven 
disks with turned edges which overlap 
each other. Blades are fixed to the 
turned edges of the disks. Secondly, 
the turbine blades are cooled by a jet 
of air coming from the core. 

But SNECMA officials recognize the 
ATAR is far from being the jet engine 
of the future. They don’t know yet 
what formula they want to follow, but 
have 120 technicians and draftsmen ex- 
ploring different ideas. They expect to 
make their choice and start the new 
prototype sometime this year. 
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aircraft products! 








For assistance with your service problems —to expedite your 


maintenance work —we present —“‘Your Local Distributor.” 


ALASKA 


Anchorage, Pacific Airmotive Corp., 
Merrill Field 


CALIFORNIA 
Burbank, Pacific Airmotive Corp., 
2940 North Hollywood Way 


FLORIDA 


Miami, Barfield Instrument Corp., 
Hangar *1, International Airport 


GEORGIA 
Hapeville, Aviation Supply Corp., 
Atlanta Municipal Airport 
ILLINOIS 


Chicago, Snyder Aircraft Corp., 
5315 W. 63rd St. 






. TETERRORG, f NEW JERSEY 


KANSAS 
Kansas City, Pacific Airmotive Corp., 
Hangar *5, Fairfax Airport 
Wichita, The S. A. Long Co., Inc., 
650 E. Gilbert 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 4, Ellingsworth Auto Electric 
Co., 1003-05 E. Broadway 
MASSACHUSETTS 
East Boston, Inter-City Aviation, Inc., 
Boston Municipal Airport 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 5, Servair, Inc., Detroit City 
Airport 
MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 6, Airwings, Inc., Wold- 
Chamberlain Field 





NEW YORK 
Buffalo, Buffalo Aeronautical Corp., 
Buffalo Airport 
Mineola, L. |., Standard Aircraft 
Equipment Co., Roosevelt Field 


OHIO 
Cleveland, General Airmotive Corp., 
Municipal Airport 
TEXAS 
Dallas, Southwest Airmotive Co., 
3416 Love Field Drive 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Pacific Airmotive Corp., 
Boeing Field 
CANADA 


Montreal 18, P.Q., Aviation Electric 
Limited, 3483-5 Park Ave. 

















Scattered fragments recovered from scene of Bryce accident are shown suspended from ceiling in Douglas factory to afford crash mockup 
reconstruction of DC-6. Procedure proved invaluable to CAB in locating source and spread of fire responsible for the accident. 


Improvise Crash-Study Technique 


Cause and course of Bryce DC-6 fire found by the reconstruction 
of wreckage, analysis of soot, and careful plotting of crash scene. 


By SCHOLER BANGS 

Three truckloads of sooted fragments 
of a fire-crashed airliner have been made 
to tell the true story of a mid-flight dis- 
aster, and the Aare fart system which 
was thus demonstrated has given the 
Civil Aéronautics Board a new scientific 
technique for accident investigation. 

As an aftermath of the Bryce Canyon 
and Gallup DC-6 fires, AVIATION WEEK 
now discloses for the first time the em- 
ployment of detective methods com- 
parable to those conjured by a Conan 
Doyle. These methods have indicated 
conclusively the cause and progress of 
the fire which sent a United Air Lines 
DC-6 crashing onto the plateau at Bryce 
Canyon, Utah, last October. What’s 
more, they have been supported by evi- 
dence provided by the American Air- 
lines DC-6 fire at Gallup, N. M., last 
November. 
>» Technique Factors—Applied for the 
first time to investigation of the Bryce 
Canyon disaster, the technique com- 
prises: 1. Gathering and identification 
of every remaining fragment of wreckage; 
2. reconstruction from the fragments, 
suspended by wires from the ceiling of 
a large .room and cradled in wooden 
frames, of a “crash mockup”; 3. chem- 
ical analysis of soot scrapings from hun- 
dreds of charred parts; 4. physical study 
of wreckage fragments; and 5. a joint 
engineering evaluation of total findings 
to arrive at crash-cause conclusions. 






In this case, the modest “Sherlock 
Holmes” has been James N. Peyton, 
CAB’s Safety Bureau chief of Region 
VI, who conceived and directed the in- 
vestigation project applied to the Bryce 
accident. Because this special study em- 
braced radical proposals that could not 
have been activated without the strong 
support of interested groups, he prefers 
that the commendation read: “Credit 
for the technique goes to the entire in- 
vestigating group of highly technical 
personnel of the CAB, Douglas Aircraft 
Co., and technicians of the airlines, all 
of whom were under the direct super- 
vision and coordination of James N. 
Peyton, chief of Region VI, CAB 
Safety Bureau.” 

Aiding the investigation was the fact 
that the Bryce crash occurred just in- 
side a national park. Thus Government 
rangers were able to prevent entry to 
the crash area by those not pertinently 
involved. 
> Investigation Coordinated — Peyton 
quickly coordinated a group of investi- 
gation committees manned by engi- 
neers of Douglas, UAL, and the CAB, 
to study power plants, instruments, air- 
frame structure, heating and ventilating 
equipment, and the airplane’s pre-crash 
flight path. All were placed under a 
control committee consisting of senior 
representatives of Douglas and affected 
airlines, with Peyton as chairman. 

It is noted that in its press relations 
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activity the committee cleared the im- 
pact area of bodies before allowing a 
carefully supervised visit by photog- 
raphers and reporters. Prime aim was 
to prevent movement of any parts of 
the wreckage. And the committee sub- 
sequently centralized the release of in- 
formation on investigation develop- 
ments. What might appear to be a form 
of censorship seems to have been carried 
out to protect the airlines and manufac- 
turer against sensational and highly 
speculative news stories prior to ‘reach- 
ing definite conclusions on the cause of 
the accident. 

> Details of Study—An initial step, and 
an original procedure, in the investiga- 
tion was determination of the airplane’s 
impact attitude and gyrations after im- 
pact. To this end Peyton plotted the 
impact area in 100-ft. squares, using 
flagged stakes and coded identification 
for each square. Before removal, plane 
fragments found within each square 
were identified and their position evalu- 
ated with relation to impact marks on 
the ground. 

Results were tabulated carefully on a 
large squared chart covering the spread 
of wreckage, a distance of 1500 ft. be- 
vond point of impact, and fanning out 
to a width of 600 ft. From these studies 
was gained the estimate that the air- 
craft probably struck the ground at an 
angle of 30 deg. and in stubbing its 
nose turned over, bouncing first on its 
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Wreckage ... 











Burned and crash-damaged fragments from cabin heater area in This companion mockup, comprised of new parts, shows duplicate 


Bryce Canyon DC-6, reconstructed to show course of fire. 


right wing and then on its left before 
coming to its point of rest, almost com- 
pletely disintegrated. 

Tagged and identified fragments re- 
covered at the scene of impact, together 
with portions of the transport recovered 
along a flight path of more than 20 mi., 
were trucked to Douglas Aircraft Co. at 
Santa Monica, and there were re- 
assembled within a large room to ap- 
proximate their original position in the 
aircraft. 

The painstaking care exercised in this 
phase can be appreciated from accom- 
panying photographs of the resultant 
crash mockups. In many _ instances 
mockups of wrecked component instal- 
lations, such as the cabin heating svs- 
tem, were placed adjacent to duplicate 
mockups using, for comparison, new, 
undamaged equipment. 

At this stage careful soot scrapings 
were taken from hundreds of wreckage 
tagments at key points throughout the 
structure, and were submitted to chem- 
ical analysis. 

Peyton theorized that the soot would 
show, by its chemical structure, the 
origin of flame attacking various parts 
of the structure. 

He was accurate in this assumption. 
for analysis showed a heavy concentra- 
tion of lead in sooted portions of the 
under-fuselage area housing the cabin 
air heating system—indicating intense 
fire fed by leaded aviation gasoline. 

The fact that numerous fragments 
were missing from the structure within 
this area, many indicated to have been 
totally consumed under lengthy ex- 
posure to intense flame, seemed to point 
to the exact source of the fire. Absence 
of chemicals other than those which 
exist in gasoline cleared away suspicion 
that the fire might have originated from 
hydraulic fluid or leaking oil. Heavy con- 
centrates of barium in some sooted areas 
indicated the ignition, in flight, of the 
airplane’s flares, which added to the 
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conflagration. Beyond the fire concen- 
tration area the soot content showed a 
chemistry of general conflagration 
through the presence of metal oxides 
from melting structure. 

Investigators were baffled, at one time, 
by analysis reports showing concentrates 
of calcium. This was clarified when a 
chemist revealed that handling of the 
metal parts probably had impregnated 
sooted surfaces with calcium released 
by body moisture on the hands of in- 
vestigators. 

In many instances, components, par- 
ticularly metal ducting, crushed and 
misshapen by impact, carefully were 
hammered into a resemblance of origi- 
nal shape to study their possible pre- 
crash failure or flame damage. 

Results of chemical analysis indicated 
that raw gasoline had entered the cabin 
heating system air intake, had ignited 
within the heater, and then had furi- 
ously torched the aluminum scoop 
ahead of the heater. This observation 
was supported by the absence of a large 
area of this aluminum section, evidently 
consumed during the initial stage of 
the fire. 

From these observations it became 
apparent that the source of fuel flood- 
ing into the air intake in dangerous 
quantity had to be either seepage 
through fuselage belly skin plates from 
a broken fuel tank or fuel line—or, more 
probably, venting of gasoline from the 
pressure vent line of an inboard bladder 
fuel cell. 

It was fortuitous that, while progress- 
ing with their Bryce investigation, Pey- 
ton’s committees had ready reference to 
irrefutable evidence provided by the 
similar American Airlines DC-6 fire at 
Gallup, in which the plane and passen- 
gers were saved. 

Green stains leading from the tank 
vent to the heater air intake on the AA 
plane clearly showed the overflow course 
of the highly dyed aviation fuel. Subse- 


cabin heater installation for comparison with crash reconstruction. 


quent flight tests, pumping dyed water 
through the tank vent, supported this 
evidence. At Douglas Aircraft, exhaus- 
tive tests were made with a cabin heater 
system set up outside a plane, and when 
gasoline was poured into the intake, the 
resulting fire showed the same pattern 
as that indicated by the Bryce wreck- 
age. 

There could be no question that facts 
produced concerning the Gallup fire 
gave conclusive support to the theories 
evolved, via soot analysis and study of 
the reconstructed aircraft wreckage; as 
to the cause of the United accident at 
Bryce Canyon. 

As a result, it is likely that this new 
technique will be a pattern for investi- 
gation of any future and similar fire- 
crash accidents. Too, establishment of 
the strength of cause-and-effect, theories 
gained from the Bryce studies, and 
proved by the Gallup inquiry, will 
qualify the findings of any similar future 
investigation in which these methods 
may be used. 

To Peyton the success of the Bryce 
study provides special satisfaction—for 
he had long considered the use of these 
techniques, which in an investigation of 
lesser importance might have been de- 
clined by all concerned. 

A former TWA pilot, Peyton quit 
his commercial flying career in 1938 to 
join the Air Safety Board of the then 
Civil Aeronautics Authority as senior air 
safety investigator. World War II in- 
terrupted his Government air safety 
work, and as an air colonel he com- 
manded the 33lst Bombing Group 
operating B-29s out of Guam in raids 
on Japan. Also, during the war, he 
commanded Army’s Clovis and Pueblo 
air bases. Upon release from the Army 
he returned to air safety work and for 
two years was CAB Safety Bureau chief 
of Region II at Atlanta preceding as- 
signment a year ago to Region VI head- 
quarters at Santa “Monica. 
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ALBUM OF DESIGN DETAIL 


LOCKHEED XR60-1 CONSTITUTION 


rectangular opening at forward end to provide tunnel space making 


OUTER WING PANEL. Assembly, above, shows basic structure 
wing inner areas accessible for quick inspection and repair. 


of outer wing section ready to receive ailerons. Rib section has 


SEGMENTED FLAPS (below). Ten identical segments comprise joined uniformly on each wing structure. Segments are interchange- 
the mammoth flap system on the Lockheed Constitution—five units able and each has span of 118 in., 67-in. chord. 
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Information Tips 


Comprehensive Aircraft Texts 


Just released is “Aircraft Basic Science,” 
first book of three-volume series by Techni- 
cal Development Staff of Northrop Aeronau- 
tical Institute, Hawthorne, Calif., to cover 
construction, inspection, operation, mainte- 
nance, overhaul, and repair of aircraft and 
engines. Other two scheduled volumes are 
“Aircraft Power Plants,” and “Aircraft 
Maintenance and Repair.” Each book is 
complete within itself. First-named book 
covers subjects generally regarded as essen- 
tial for both aircraft and engine mechanics. 
In simple step-by-step manner it presents 
such) subjects as theory of flight, aircraft 
structural components, blueprint reading, 
aircraft plumbing, the fundamentals of air- 
craft electricity, storage batteries, genera- 
tors, motors, and pressure, mechanical, and 
electrical instruments. Publisher is MeGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York City. 
Price is $6.00 (440 pp). 


Jet Data Compiled : 

Valuable reference work for aeronautical 
engineers is new volume titled “Jet Propul- 
sion Progress; The Development of Air- 
craft Gas Turbines” by Leslie E, Neville 
and Nathaniel F. Silsbee, published by 
Me-Graw Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New 
York City. Theme is to present, simply and 
accurately, the fundamentals of the gas 
turbine. Included is section dealing with 
German jet units. Main concern lies in 
work of British and progress in U. S., stem- 
ming from Whittle design and stimulated by 
developments of British, U. S. A. F., U. S.N., 
NACA, and American companies such as 
General Electric, Westinghouse, Allis-Chal- 
mers, and Turbo Engineering. Problems of 
heat-resistant alloys, special fuels, mainte- 
nance, and other details are briefly indi- 
cated. Future developments and possibilities 
of turbojets and propeller gas turbines for 
various types of aircraft, military and civil, 
including personal planes and helicopters, 
are surveyed in final chapter. Included are 
notes on highly promising “compound 
engine,” comprehensive bibliography, glos- 
sary of technical terms, and other reference 
features. Price is $3.50. 


Carbide Tipped Tools » 


For production engineers, Whitman & 
Barnes. 2100 West Fort St., Detroit 16, 
Mich., have issued Catalog 101 Hsting and 
illustrating various types of carbide tipped 
tools. Information is contained on use and 
care of these tools, proper speed, feed, and 
grinding recommendations. 


Fiberglas in Aircraft Parts 


How fiberglass materials are used for 
reinforcement, also properties imparted to 
plastics by these materials, and newly 
developed processes for volume produc- 
tion are described in “The Case of Ma- 
terial X,” new 12-page illustrated color 
booklet released by Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp., Toledo 1, Ohio. Applications 
in aircraft parts are noted. 


Abrasive Tumbling 


Of interest to aircraft production engi- 
neers in charge of deburring and surface 
finishing phases is 16-page illustrated book- 
let describing precision tumbling with Alun- 
dum. Issued by Norton Co., Worcester 6, 
Mass., publication discusses method ad- 
vantages, applications, grit sizes, tumbling 
hints, micro-inch finishing, and numerous 
other details. 


Tube Fabrication Equipment 


Production tube benders and accessories, 
hand benders, cutters, flaring tools, bead- 
ing kits, and tube fabricating services 
are described and illustrated in Catalog 
401 available from The Parker Appliance 
Co., 17325 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 12. 
pe on operational information is in- 
clu . 


Aviation Chemicals 


Of interest to airport operators, mainte- 
nance men, and craft owners is catalog of 
aviation chemicals, offered by R. M. Hol- 
lingshead Corp., Camden, N. J., describing 
uses of 34 company products covering wide 
range of maintenance and servicing appli- 
cations. 
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Bridgeport’s new fabric will adorn — 
United Air Lines’ Mainliner “340” Years 


Inspired by the majestic beauty of Boeing’s first Stratocruiser, 
“Queen of the Airlanes,” Bridgeport designers have once 
again created a distinctive new upholstery fabric for an ex- 
acting customer. Woven to an exclusive pattern, in both 
powder blue and cocoa beige, the new cloth will be used solely 
for upholstering the chairs in two tone for outfitting United 
Air Lines’ new Stratocruiser fleet. Because the new fabric is 
made of the finest quality woolens and worsteds, United’s 
passengers will find it delightfully soft and fur-smooth, yet 
non-clinging. Maintenance crews will like it, too, for like 
all Bridgeport Aircraft Fabrics, it resists stains and dirt 
and makes periodic cleaning easier and faster. It is certified 
flame-proof by the CAA. What’s more, special sewing and 
stretching characteristics will speed installation by as much 
as 20%. 

Bridgeport’s specially designed aircraft upholstery 
fabrics are available in many unusual weaves 
and appealing colors, or Bridgeport designers 
will create for you an ex- 
clusive color or pattern. 
Write for full details 
and sample swatches 
of this extremely 
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lightweight and ried 
durable fabric. SIDEWALLS 
HEAD- 
=. LININGS 


lo” FABRICS, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONNECTICUT 
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Jet Heat Gager 


Designed to measure gas heats of 
5000 deg. F., new laboratory tempera- 
ture indicator, Unit 263, offered by 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument Coprp., 
Jamaica, N. Y., is intended for use with 
turbojets, ramjets, rockets, and for gen- 
eral research work. Insertion of probe 
into gas stream and manipulation of 
signal control valve are only operations 
required to obtain measurements. 
Claimed are accuracies of 1 percent up 
to 2000 F., and 2 percent in 2000-5000 
F’, range. Basic pneumatic gas tempera- 
ture system is form of gas thermometer 
and utilizes density as direct indication 
of temperature. Metal probes are fur- 
nished for heats to 2300 F., and water- 
cooled units with iridium orifices for 
temperatures to 5000 F. 





Improved Locknut 


Improved design of its semi-finished, 
one-piece locknut is announced by 
Grip-Nut Co., 306-H South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. Change gives 
wider and deeper triangular deflections 
at nut top, making greater flat area de- 
pression of threads for sustained holding 
power; permits removal and reapplica- 
tion more frequently with retention of 
high-locking value; and provides effec- 
tive locking on threads not held to close 
tolerances. 


Cleans Spray Booths 


Produced primarily as safety too] for 
use in cleaning floors and walls of paint 
spray booths and other hazardous loca- 
tions is self-sharpening floor scraper 
manufactured by Ampco Metal, Inc., 


Milwaukee, Wis. Device is constructed 
of corrosion-resistant non-sparking alu- 
minum bronze with serrated edges so 
constructed that scraping edge is flat 
against floor or other surface involved. 
Serrations assure better cutting edge and 
impart self-sharpening action to tool. 
Unit is 8 in. wide with deflected back, 
weighs 13 Ib. 


Aids Washing, Degreasing 


Adaptable for use in aircraft repair 
and overhaul shops is new perforated 


t 





steel box for washing and degreasing 
operations announced by Rack Engi- 
neering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Unit is 
constructed of heavy-duty steel and is 
made in six standard sizes. 


Smoke Tunnel 


Compact two-dimensional “Smoke 
Stream” wind tunnel, suitable for class- 
room demonstrations, ground school 
use, and qualitative flow studies of spe- 
cial aerodynamic problems is made by 
Aerolab Development Co., Pasadena, 
Calif. Continuous supply of non-toxic, 
non-corrosive white smoke is generated 
2 min. after starting. Controls are 
mounted in separate box enclosing 
smoke generator, reservoir, and fuel 
supply tank. Test section (17 x 24 in.) 
is readily accessible for installation and 
change of models. Rotating mounting 
window permits angle of attack and 
control-surface adjustments from out- 
side during operation. Four standard 
models are furnished. Smoke volume 
and tunnel velocity are stated to be in- 
stantly adjustable with precision control 
through electrical and mechanical 


means. Smoke head with 10 uniformly- 
spaced orifices gives uniform and parallel 
streamers. 
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Aviation Spark Plug 


Designed for commercial engines by 
AC Spark Plug Div., General Motors 
Corp., Flint, Mich., new CAA-approved 
aviation spark plug, AC-181, features 
one-piece aluminum oxide insulator to 
give positive insulation between core 
pin and shielding barrel and prevent 
downward flash-over. It is also con- 
structed to eliminate dirt trap between 
core and shielding barrel insulator. Sil- 
ver, centrifugally cast, conducts heat 
away from firing end. Increased clear- 
ance around insulator is intended to 
afford better scavenging. Electrodes are 
platinum alloy, and shell and threads 
are zinc plated. 


Carbon Are Torch 


Seen as suitable for aircraft industry 
applications is new carbon arc torch for 
use with a.c. welding machines. Offered 
by Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, unit is designed to extend use 
of welding equipment to jobs where 
heat is desired without melting metal 
worked on. Device is adaptable to pro- 
duction and maintenance work such as 





soldering copper or tinned parts; pre- 
heating small areas prior to welding; 
heating and straightening bent work; 
brazing Monel metal, aluminum sheet 
and castings; and fusing powder type of 
hard surfacing material to thin metals. 
Copper-coated carbon electrodes are 
readily adjustable and geared to move 
so that angle can be kept constant. 
Handle is provided with control tabs 
geared so that slight movement of 
thumb adjusts distance between car- 
bons. 


Parachute Harness 


“Quick-Fit” harness, developed by 
Pioneer Parachute Co., Manchester, 
Conn., permits different-size wearers to 
use same chute without time-consum- 
ing, manual adjustments. While in 
flight, harness may be worn loosely ad- 
justed for added comfort, and instantly 
tightened, in emergency, by pulling ad- 
justing straps. Device is standard equip- 
ment on company’s chute. 
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@ Proud achievement of AiResearch is the “Mighty 
Midget” refrigeration turbine. 
Weighing less than 5 lbs., it fits into a man’s hand. 
With an AiResearch heat exchanger, this unit cools 
air from 500°F. to below freezing — making livable 
the searing cockpits of jet planes. Designed for the 
Lockheed P-80, adapted for the Douglas Skystreak, 
Skyrocket, Republic Thunderjet and others, it has 
the same capacity as equipment capable of cooling 
- saahe-ioke aie a five room house in scorching Death Valley. 
turbine operates at 
speeds up to 100,000 
rpm—creates 135° 
temperature drop at 
7 pounds airflow per 
minute. 


In eight years, AiResearch has acquired the 
world’s finest laboratories and the greatest reservoir 
of experience in designing and 
building equipment for air pres- 
sure and temperature control 
at high altitudes. 


— 3 Ss 
AiResearch 


DIVISION OF 


In meeting the space, weight and perform- 
ance standards of aircraft, this work has 
called for unusual creative talent and imagi- 
nation. Today this wealth of engineering 
ability and ‘‘know how” is available to you — 
in whatever field your interests may be. 

Our research and design engineers will 
gladly cooperate with you in helping to solve 
specialized problems in cabin pressure con- 
trol, superchargers, air and gas expansion 
cooling, oil cooling, electric actuators, and 
electrical and thermostatic air control. 

Let us help you with your 
problems, write: AiResearch 
Manufacturing Company, 


Los Angeles 45, California. 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 
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Receiver Development Key 


To Private Use of New Airways 


Without lightweight, low cost VHF navigation and com- 
munications receivers, private pilots face dim future on 


omni-range airways. 


By ROBERT HOTZ 


Private pilots who have been fearful 
that the interim and target airways sys- 
tem recently recommended by the 
Radio Technical Commission for Aero- 
nautics would mean serious curtailment 
of their cross-country activities may be 
pleasantly surprised. 

Although the RTCA systems are 
aimed primarily at fulfilling military and 
airline needs, private pilots were repre- 
sented in the nine-month RTCA de- 
liberation by J. B. (Doc) Hartranft and 
Oliver Wilson of the Airline Owners 
and Pilots Association. Some notable 
concessions to non-airline civilian fly- 
ing were obtained. 
> First Phase—The RICA report is 
merely the first phase in a long pro- 
gram. Real test of whether the new 
afrways systems will “help or hinder 
private pilots will come in implemen- 
tation of the proposed programs. Big 
tendency in CAA’s VHF airways pro- 
gram has been to push ground installa- 
tions far ahead of airborne equipment 
development. This resulted in large ex- 
penditures for ground equipment that 
will not be of use to pilots in any 
quantity for several years due to the lack 
of airborne equipment to utilize the 
ground stations. 

Implementation of the program will 
shortly be placed in the hands of a steer- 
ing committee which has not yet been 
selected. Much of the treatment to be 
accorded private flying under the pro- 
gram will depend on whether it is repre- 
sented by a voting member on the steer- 
ing committee. 

One of the big concessions to private 
flying in the RTCA report was the firm 
stipulation that low frequency radio 
ranges will not be de-commissioner until 
lightweight, low cost and technically 
adequate airborne equipment is avail- 
able in quantity to use the VHF omni- 
ranges will not be de-commissioned until 
omni-range program has been a big 
question mark to private flying since air- 
borne equipment to use it is all de- 
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signed for airline-type aircraft. 
> Receiver Development—The RICA 
report called for strenuous government 
efforts, backed by research fund grants 
if necessary, to develop airborne VHF 
omni-range navigation receivers suitable 
for private type planes. CAA has been 
assuring private pilots that such equip- 
ment is technically and economically 
feasible but there is strong evidence to 
the contrary. Charles Stanton, former 
Deputy CAA Administrator, claimed 
such equipment could be produced at a 
retail price of about $200, roughly 
equivalent to the price of low frequency 
range receivers now used. Radio manu- 
facturers estimated cost at $1200 apiece 
when produced in lots of 5000. 
AOPA recently developed specifica- 
tions for a receiver that would meet 
economic and technical specifications of 
its members. Manufacturers have esti- 
mated its cost in quantity production at 
more than $1000. This of course would 
make the cost of cross-country flying on 
CAA’s airways prohibitive to the private 
pilot. AOPA estimates there are now 
13,000 lightplanes equipped to fly the 
present low frequency range airways. 
> Cut Efficiency—One solution pro- 
posed to this problem is to cut costs by 
reducing operational efficiency of the 
equipment. In these receivers pilots 
would be able to use only four or 18 of 
the alleged 360 courses available on the 
CAA omni-range. Objection to this 
solution is that it reduces the safety 
factor of aircraft so equipped and thus 
lowers the safety factor of the entire sys- 
tem. Many private pilots feel that they 
would be better off continuing with the 
present low frequency four-course 
ranges than with a four-course omni- 
range. Several private pilots flying 
Beech Bonanzas equipped with airline 
type receivers have been attempting to 
use omni-ranges now installed. They 
report that present functioning of 
ground equipment is too inaccurate to 


be dependable. The RTCA report also 


took a swipe at the current inaccuracy 
of the omni-range. CAA, largely under 
airline prodding, has been working on 
a program at its Indianapolis test center 
to bring the omni-range accuracy to a 
point where it is operationally usable. 

At present, only VHF communica- 
tions receivers for private pilots are 
nearing the market. There is not even 
an advanced development model of the 
navigation receivers without which the 
omni-range system is useless to private 
pilots. 
> GCA Pushed—Another point in the 
RTCA program that will be of consider- 
able aid to private pilots is the recom- 
mendation that installation of GCA be 
given first priority until this program 
begins to catch up on ILS installations. 
ILS is useless for private pilots and 
many types of military aircraft while 
any aircraft equipped for normal in- 
strument flight and two-way radio com- 
munications can use GCA as a bad 
weather landing aid. 

Elimination of flow control from the 
final RTCA report can be considered 
another victory for the private pilot. 
Under this system all airways traffic 
would be handled under a priority sys- 
tem that put private flyers at the bot- 
tom of the list. In practice, the flow 
control system proposed could have 
barred private flying from main airways. 

The RTCA target program is still too 
nebulous to be evaluated from the 
private pilot’s viewpoint. However, the 
problem remains the same as in the 
interim program—development of light- 
weight, low cost airborne equipment to 
use the various ground facilities. 


Skyway No. 2 Sanctioned 


CAA has designated as Skyway No. 2 
a route extending from Seattle, Wash., 
to Boston, Mass., the second transcon- 
tinental skyway to receive official sanc- 
tion. When completely air-marked, the 
route will be a 40-mile wide area spotted 
with standard air markers on rooftops 
and prominent ground sites. 

The route from west to east starting 
at Seattle covers Spokane and Wenat- 
chee in Washington, swings over the 
northern tip of Idaho and into Mon- 
tana where important cities along the 
way include Helena, Billings and Miles 
City. 

Bismarck and Fargo are on the route 
in North Dakota. In Minnesota, the 
skyway swings slightly southeast to 
cover Fergus Falls, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. It continues through Wiscon- 
sin, crossing Lake Michigan at Milwau- 
kee and picking up Muskegon in Mich- 
igan, over Grand Rapids to Detroit, 
where it veers along the Canadian side 
of Lake Erie, entering New York at 
Buffalo. Rochester, Syracuse and Al- 
bany are on the route. 
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d 4 Just another plane? . . . Not at all. In our fancy this plane is a symbol of the 


s : aircraft industry. It emphasizes the thousands of contributions which have made 
4 safe flight a reality. It signifies so many things we’re apt to take for granted . . . 

g ’ Wolf’s Head Oil, for example. 

t- We are proud of the fact that Wolf’s Head Oil . . . 100% pure Pennsylvania, 

e j premium grade... has always kept in step with aviation development. We are 


happy that Wolf’s Head—a superior refinement of only the finest Pennsylvania 
crude—has a reputation for top performance and is known today as the “‘finest 
of the fine’”’ aviation oil. Wolf’s Head Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa., New York 
10, N. Y. 


i 1 the ‘aviation ow 
L- of ume Lon 

100% Pure Pennsylvania P.G.C.O.A 
18 —‘Premium Grade” ; J Permit No. 6 
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Meet the family wet 4 


Lower your costs with 


JACK & HEINTZ 


Dependable 
Aircraft Products 





Here are the five basic designs of Jack 
& Heintz aircraft products for power 
generation and conversion...each proven Write for the new catalog giving 
by years of service...engineered and complete information on this J & H 


custom-built to meet your requirements. family of aviation cost-cutters. 


uialion Division + JACK & HEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC. + Cleveland 1, Ohio 





Simpler Field Rules 
Reported By CAA 


Changes designed to simplify regu- 
lations for administering the Federal 
Airport Act, in response to loud and 
long clamoring from municipalities and 
the aviation industry, will be made 
effective May 1, F. B. Lee, Acting 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, has 
announced. 

Among changes: 

e Exclusive contracts are permitted for 
sale of gasoline, oil, aircraft repair, and 
sale of aircraft parts and equipment. 
However it is specified that commercial 
companies operating from these fields 
may be allowed to repair and furnish 
parts for their own aircraft, and may 
provide their own gasoline and oil from 
other sources than the vendor who has 
the exclusive contract. 

e Sponsoring agency may require from 
the exclusive contractor prompt, ade- 
quate and efficient service on fair, equal 
and non-discriminatory basis with fair 
and reasonable prices to all users. 

e Sponsors are permitted to let con- 
tracts for construction without com- 
petitive bidding, if approval from the 
administrator is obtained in advance 
of contract letting. 

The new changes have eliminated 
eight forms previously used, and con- 
solidated two others, CAA reports. Proj- 
ect application and sponsors’ assurance 
agreement forms have been consoli- 
dated into one form. Use of the con- 
solidated form becomes mandatory 
May 1. 

Provisions of the new regulations will 
be supplied on request by CAA to local 
sponsors who already have applied for 
grant offers. Full text of the new regu- 
lations may be obtained from CAA In- 
formation Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Legion Aids Minn. CAP 


Minneapolis Downtown Post of the 
American Legion has become the first 
post in the nation to assume sponsor- 
ship of a state wing of the Civil Air 
Patrol. The local group plans an all-out 
drive to double and possibly triple senior 
membership in the CAP by summer. 

Cadet membership in Minnesota’s 
15 CAP squadrons includes 450 boys 
and girls between the ages of 15 and 
18, and a total of 200 senior members. 
The 80 cadets in the Minneapolis 
squadron spend an average of two and 
one-half hours each week at headquar- 
ters receiving instruction in motor me- 
chanics, communications, meteorology, 
navigation, aerodynamics and photog- 
raphy. Link trainer instruction also is 
given. The five Cubs of the state CAP 
are used for weekend flying off Wold- 
Chamberlain Field. 
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Rustic fence borders walk leading from Del Mar’s patio and 


— : Sg tee 


garden to field. Colorful 


umbrellas and tables adorn patio, and cactus plants lend garden desert air. 


Airpark: Novel West Coast Model 


Converted Navy blimp base featuring “‘Aerotel’’ prom- 
ises profits for San Diego operators in first 12 months. 


Del Mar Airport, near San Diego, 
Calif., rapidly is becoming a modest 
aviation resort which promises to en- 
able its operators to break even within 
12 months on a capitalization of 
$50,000. 

Features which indicate future profits 
are: Location three-fourths of a mile off 
heavily traveled Los Angeles-San Diego 
Highway 101; proximity to vacation 
playspots—Del Mar racetrack, LaJolla, 
Rancho Santa Fe, San Diego; good 
restaurant; clean administration build- 
ing and lounge; an “Aerotel” of six 
hotel-type rooms plus bachelor quarters; 
maintenance and storage shops; 10 ““T”’ 
hangars; and a summer patio that is in- 
viting to both flying and highway guests. 

H. C. Tolford, president of Tolford- 
Good Aviation, Inc., operators of the 
field, reports that motorists are becom- 
ing familiar with his “Aerotel” and pre- 
fer it to hotels on the noisy highway. 
Normally it is filled to capacity on week- 
ends. He has copyrighted the name, 
and hopes to capitalize on the use of it 
by similar hotel units on other airparks 
throughout the country. 
> Rustic Touch—Originality shows in 
Tolford’s use of rustic fencing and 
cactus garden landscaping, inexpensive, 
but blending perfectly with the Cali- 
fornia ranchlands surrounding the air- 
park. Guests leaving the Aerctel ap- 
proach their planes through a rustic 
gateway from which hangs a signboard 
inviting them to “Fly Back Soon”. 

For visiting airmen the location offers 
a 2640 ft. runway, partly paved, and a 
paved parking area measuring 1000 ft. 
by 600 ft. The field is lighted, but has 
no beacon. 


A Cincinnati advertising man before 
the war, Tolford spent four years as a 
Navy blimp pilot, and was the first ofh- 
cer in charge of Del Mar when it was 
used as a blimp base during the war. 
Anticipating its possibilities, he urged 
San Diego County to take over this and 
other air bases when they were declared 
surplus after the war, and was instru- 
mental in effecting the leasing of the 
fields by the county to private operators. 

To “combine a businessman with an 
aviation man” Tolford organized his 
present company with George Good, a 
wartime aircraft subcontractor. ‘They 
now hold a five year lease of the airport 
with an option to renew for five years. 

Supplementing their airpark income 
is occupancy of the field by Murray- 
MacRobbie Co., a non-scheduled carrier 
and operator of the fields maintenance 
shop. 


Reckless Flying 
Runs Up Death Toll 


One-third of all the 1009 fatalities 
reported in non-aircarrier flying in 1946, 
were a result of 359 low-flying accidents 
in violation of Civil Air Regulations, 
analysis by the CAB Safety Bureau has 
disclosed. 

Analysis of low-flying accidents points 
strongly toward a need for greater at- 
tention to preventive instruction with 
student pilots, and greater need for 
stricter enforcement. 

Virtually all accidents were the result 
of needless and reckless flying of planes 
which were dived at, or flown low over 
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people, buildings, or congested areas, or 
which were stunted at low altitudes. 
All are classed as “show-off” flying and 
their net cost in deaths, injuries, prop- 
erty damage, and harm to the future of 
aviation, is enormous, although un- 
measurable. 

The 359 accidents were less than 5 
percent of the total number of 7618 
accidents in the non-air carrier group, 
yet the large percentage of deaths 
caused demonstrates clearly the hazards 
of this type of crash. 

Other significant facts in the an- 
alysis: 

e At least one fatality was reported in 
57 percent of the 359 low-flying acci- 
dents, and at least one serious injury in 
an additional 18 percent. 

e There were a total of 349 deaths and 
154 serious injuries, among pilots, pas- 
sengers, crew and bystanders, as a re- 
sult of these 359 accidents. 

e Of airplanes involved in the low fly- 
ing crashes, 83 percent were demolished, 
and the remainder suffered major dam- 
age. 

e Pilots with experience of 200 hr. or 
less, were responsible for 65 percent of 
the 359 accidents. 

e Pilots in the age range of 20 to 25 
were responsible for 36 percent of the 
accidents, and 31 percent of the fatal 
accidents. 

e Ratio of fatalities to total accidents in 
1946 in the non-air carrier class was 9.1 
percent, but if the reckless low flying 
accidents had been eliminated this per- 
centage would drop to 5.2 percent and 
the serious injury ratio would have been 
lowered to 5.7 percent from 6.2 percent. 
e Non-owner pilots were involved in 
303 (85 percent) of the accidents against 
56 (15 percent) for pilot-owners of the 
aircraft they were flying. 


HAT Helicopters 
Offered at Auction 


Assets of Helicopter Air Transport 
Co., Camden, N. J., were scheduled for 
bankruptcy sale last Friday. Assets con- 
sist principally of three helicopters. 
HAT was declared bankrupt by U. S. 
District Court Feb. 6 when it listed 
assets of $164,025 and liabilities of 
$229,236. 

Lou Leavitt, formerly in charge of 
HAT operations, attributes bankruptcy 
to management difficulties, together 
with losses incurred in grounding of all 
Bell helicopters more than a year ago. 
At that time the Camden firm was 
engaged in an oil survey operation in 
Louisiana. One of the first operations 
carried out bv HAT was a mail shuttle 
route from Southwest Airport to the 
roof of the main Philadelphia Post 
Office. 
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BRIEFING FOR DEALERS & DISTRIBUTORS 











TAKE A LESSON-Sales managers, sales representatives, dealers and distribu- 
tors of most personal aircraft on the market could take some lessons in selling from 
the sales departments of the companies which manufacture aviation equipment, 
accessories and supplies for those airplanes. This observation is prompted by a 
visit to a two-day sales clinic held by the R. M. Hollingshead Co., Camden, N. J., 
makers of aviation chemicals including aircraft polishes and waxes, hydraulic fluid, 
paint stripper, wing walk black, tire white, carbon solvent, degreasing solvent, 
windshield cleaner, and various and sundry other assorted items. 


REASON FOR BETTER SELLING—Probably the simplest explanation is the 
best for the strange aviation phenomenon which finds the makers and vendors 
of by-products doing a better sales job than the makers and vendors of the primary 
items. We think it is because those companies have a broader experience in 
merchandising similar products to the automotive and other markets, and know 
how much merchandising effort and expense is necessary to put a product across. 
Frankly we don’t think most of the primary aviation manufacturers have yet woke 
up to the amount of missionary work they must do with their dealers and dis- 
tributor before they can expect some reasonably adequate sales results. 


PATTERN FOR EMULATION-—The Hollingshead sales clinic might well 
be a pattern for emulation by other companies in aviation, although basically it 
wasn’t anything new or startling that hasn’t been done many times before. But 
it hasn’t been done very much in aviation, unfortunately. 


PLANE ROUNDUP-F'red Lee, sales manager, and Bill Carolla, assistant sales 
manager, started out by rounding up representatives of their distributors in the 
company-owned DC-3 which flew out as far as Texas, and stopped at many way- 
points between there and Camden. There were 20 passengers altogether, repre- 
senting seven distributors. It rained most of the two days they were in Camden, 
so they decided they couldn’t have sold much stuff at home anyway. And when 
they climbed aboard the plane to go home the large majority of them at least 
were convinced it was time well spent. 


PRODUCT COMPARISON-A sizeable portion of the sales meeting was 
taken up by laboratory technicians and researchers who demonstrated the products 
in their special uses against competitive products. “We are not knocking down 
the competitors; just showing how our products are better than theirs.” Carolla 
explained. 

There was even a comparison of smells between competing products, with the 
frank admission: “None of them smells like a bed of roses.” This was promptly 
followed by a demonstration of a new airplane deodorant and disinfectant which 
neutralized all the conflicting olfactory sensations very efficiently. 


NOT TAKING ADVANTAGE —“The average mechanical man is honest,” 
Goldman continued. “The toughest job is to sell him the fact that he is not 
taking advantage of the customer by selling equipment and services which add 
to his peace of mind. You wholesalers must teach the retailer how to merchan- 
dise his wares, how to display it more attractively, and how to sell prospective 
customers. Your business has been largely a technical business, but it is yet in its 
infancy. Take a lesson from the early days of the automotive industry, and make 
the stuff available through your own outlets so you don’t force others to go into 
business against you.” 


AUTO-AVIATION PARALLEL—Probably the most meaty single talk of the 
two-day conference was by Mark E. Goldman, Philadelphia advertising counsel, 
who used to merchandise automotive parts back in the early 1910-20 period. He 
recalled when he broke an axle and had his car laid up for 10 days before another 
one could be shipped to replace it. Today, he pointed out, there are approximately 
6200 automotive wholesale outlets, as compared to 30 original ones, yet few of the 
originals stayed in the business—giving way to other and better merchandisers. 
Today, Goldman reports, the American public spends more for operation and 
maintenance of its automobiles (not counting purchase cost) than it does for any 
other single item with one exception, food. He attributes this largely to merchan- 
dising, and points out that the automotive parts distributors forced manufac- 
turers to include many pieces of optional equipment as standard equipment on 
later models because of their selling, and creating of a popular demand for these 
items. 


—ALEXANDER McSURELY 
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Beech Safety Campaign 


To the Editor: 

We greatly appreciate your editorial page 
of March 17 (on Beech’s safety program) as 
we feel it will spread the gospel beyond the 
limits which we can reach at present. Our 
feeling is that any fatal accident to any air- 
plane damages the entire aircraft industry. . . 
We have received a great deal of evidence 
that our efforts toward safety are becoming 
more effective among Bonanza owners. Own- 
ers are writing us that our letters on fatal 
accidents are greatly influencing their judg- 
ment in connection with bad weather. A 
considerable number of owners have re- 
quested us to sell them blind flying kits 
consisting of tinted plastic covers for the 
windshield and windows, and goggles in con- 
trasting colors so that the pilot can see the 
instruments but not outside the airplane. 

We have been brutally frank in connec- 
tion with the reports that we have issued 
on the fatal accidents, and in each case our 
Engineering Investigator has gone to the 
scene of the accident and has worked with 
the CAA and CAB investigators to deter- 
mine the true facts. The pilot testimonies 
incorporated in our letter on the Salt Lake 
accident and republished in your editorial 
are actually copies of testimonies. . . 

We have approximately 1400 Bonanzas 
flying now, and since most of them are 
operated by business men for business pur- 
poses, we feel that it is absolutely vital that 
they be cautioned against attempts to fly 
through bad weather that is beyond their 
capability. 

We feel that the personal airplane has its 
chief field of utility in the business area, but 
that it will never assume its proper place if 
a great number of business men are killed 
because of their own ignorance of the hazard 
of bad weather flying. 

Joun P. Gary, V. P.-Gen. Mgr. 
Beech Aircraft Corp. 
Wichita, Kansas 


What’s An Engine? 


To the Editor: 

Please tell me: What is the difference be- 
tween an engine and a motor? We say jet 
engine and rocket motor, aircraft engine and 
automobile motor. I’ve tried to get an 
authoritative definition of this distinction 
which seems to have no difference, and no 
luck. How? 

WESLEY PRICE 
Associate Editor 
Saturday Evening Post 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Skyways International 


To the Editor: 

We in Skyways International are consist- 
ent readers of your publication. Your edi- 
torial Jan. 26 [on Santa Fe Skyway] . . . has 
caused comment by many of our shippers 
who use Skyways International’s services. 

A typical comment follows from our di- 
rector of sales, Miss Cleo Fink, in our New 
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York office: “Today, practically all the firms 
I have called advised me they read or heard 
we had gone out of business or were closing 
up shop. I, of course, denied this and 
straightened it out, but since reading the 
AviaTIoN WEEK article I am inclined to 
believe this may have been the cause.” 

I believe I am safe in saying that Skyways 
International was the first company to use 
this name in connection with postwar avia- 
tion activity. It was incorporated in Florida 
in October 1944 and began its international 
air transport activities in June 1945, and 
has continued consistently to develop air 
cargo transport throughout the world. Sky- 
ways has confined its activities to furnishing 
air transport facilities to U. S. export ship- 
pers as well as their agents, brokers or for- 
warders; also to the foreign shipper who ex- 
ports to the U. S. 

Skyways International holds a currently 
effective letter of registration No. 802 with 
CAB and holds U. S. Air Carrier Operating 
Certificate No. 2-274. 

Rosert Berceron, President 

Skyways International Trading 
& Transport Co. 

Miami, Fla. 


Postscript on India 


To the Editor: 

Your Bombay letter Dec. 8, “India Not 
Behind in Air Travel,”...has overlooked 
certain features of our “A-1 service coated 
with courtesy.” Firstly, free meals are served 
in the air on some services. Masters in the 
catering profession, Goanese stewards—from 
Portuguese India—cater to your needs aloft. 
The meals are as good as any at the best eat- 
ing houses and hotels, a remarkable achieve- 
ment...in view of the several religions 
usually catered to during any flight. 

Second, smoking is permitted on certain 
types of aircraft. Two out of every three 
machines in Jndia’s most modern commer- 
cial fleet—Indian National Airways—are 
either Bristol Wayfarers or Vickers Vikings, 
in which smoking is allowed. . . 

Finally, there are nine, not 10, scheduled 
airlines, and eight are Indian. Three years 
ago there were only three. 

Indian National Airways, Ltd. 
New Delhi, India 


Comments on Inspectors 


To the Editor: 

We. ..have had a great deal of experience 
with CAA inspectors and administrators over 
a period of 19 years. We hold the lowest 
serial air agency certificate currently in ex- 
istence for approved schools (No. 67) and 
are in harmony with Max Balfour’s letter 
and request that the following names be 
added to his list of inspectors whose devo- 
tion to duty, cooperation and fairness qualify 
them for that recognition: 

C. L. Clabaugh, Roy Clark, Charles Cox, 
Horace S. Gilbert, John Guilmartin, Murray 
B. Hall, Jack P. Hughes, Fred Lanter, F. H. 
Longeway, Les Marriner, Ray Mulari, George 
Murchison, Harry Pickering, R. G. Poole, 


John Quinn, Joseph Read, Russell Riter, 
George Vest, R. W. Weaver, Baily Wright, 
and Ora Young. 
K. L. Burrovucus, Vice President 
Aeronautical University, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Good & Bad Apples 


To the Editor: 

I have read with interest recent letters 
concerning proposal of UPMA to set up and 
maintain a tile on CAA personnel. . . As this 
file is to include the entire CAA organiza- 
tion, I cannot help believe it will benefit 
the entire industry. Perhaps with this file 
some members of the regional staffs will 
think twice before handing out their own 
interpretations of Washington regulations, 
releases, etc., that they call their “regional 
policy.” ... 

No one organization is 100 percent effi- 
cient, and the CAA is no exception. So- 
called “bad apples’ don’t just stay bad 
apples. They unfortunately have a tendency 
to spread their injurious accretions to the 
“good apples.” 

Therefore, if this plan will aid in helping 
weed out incompetent personnel, be they 
staff or field, then we should accept it in the 
light that it is offered. ..I do not think any 
competent CAA personnel will object to 
such a file; in fact, many will probably be 
glad to see it... 

Oh yes, while on subject of inspectors: 
For the finest, come to South Carolina. You 
will have to go a long way to beat Thomas 
K. Hutchins, Jr., Odell Garrison, and Ches- 
ter Carver. 


Harry L. AusTELL 
Shipman Flying Service 
Laurens, S. C. 


Aviation Reporting 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial of March 1 (“James H. 
McGraw Set the Standard”) prompts this. 
As long as you and your staff pursue your 
present course of presenting the truth as you 
find it, your publication will grow and com- 
mand an enviable place in aviation publi- 
cations. 

Unfortunately, an editor of another 
aviation publication has chosen to use his 
publication to twist and distort the truth... . 

The Air Line Pilots Association and its 
able president, David Behncke, have done 
more for air safety than any other agency or 
group of men in this country. The associa- 
tion does not deserve the attacks this editor 
has made. 

Any association whose aims and pur- 
poses go along with our American way of 
life and liberty have the support of the gen- 
eral public who have the final say-so, anyway. 
I am not asking you or your publication to 
take up the fight in behalf of the ALPA, 
but I will point out to you that this editor 
is doomed to failure by his one-sided presen- 
tations of a situation that is being observed 
by everyone in the aviation business. 

Epwin H. Crorrt, Secretary 
Gopher Aviation, Inc. 
Rochester, Minn. 

(Mr. Croft is also president of Minnesota 
Aviation Trades Association — Editor’s 
Note). 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


Feeders Far in Red for 1947; 
Traffic Lags Behind Estimates 


Eight short-haul carriers active last year report $1,623,- 
000 net deficit as higher mail pay fails to balance 








increased costs. 


By CHARLES ADAMS 


The U. S. feederline experiment is 
moving into its most critical phase. Pos- 
sible expiration of some short-haul cer- 
tificates is less than a year away and 
traffic and revenue are still far below in- 
itial optimistic estimates. 

The eight local operators active dur- 

ing part or all of 1947 finished the year 
with a net deficit of $1,623,000 and an 
operating loss of $1,226,000. This was 
despite increases in mail pay which 
pushed the maximum to 60 cents a 
plane mile. Unexpectedly-high initial 
operational expenses combine with the 
same steadily-rising month-to-month 
costs adversely affecting the trunklines 
were important factors ir the relatively 
poor financial showing. 
P Pioneer Profit—-Only one feeder, 
Pioneer Air Lines (which is unique in 
having a sliding scale mail rate based on 
passenger load factor), showed a profit— 
$54,224 net—in 1947. Southwest Air- 
ways had the largest net loss last year 
($620,389), followed by Monarch Air 
Lines ($337,878) and Empire Air Lines 
($261,088). 

Traffic-wise, the feeders made slow 
but noticeable gains, carrying 235,584 
passengers 46,409,000 revenue passen- 
ger miles during the year with an aver- 
age 29.9 percent load factor. As more 
operators inaugurated service, traffic in- 
creased from around 1,000,000 revenue 
passenger miles in January to a peak of 
6,315,000 in September. Seasonal de- 
clines reduced revenue passenger mile- 
age to 3,528,000 in January, 1948. 
> Summer Peak—Load factors for the 
most part were unimpressive by trunk- 
line standards, even during the summer 
months. Highest monthly load factor 
for the feeder industry was the 36.5 
percent recorded in August, when the 
trunklines had a 67 percent load factor. 

By December, the overall feeder load 
factor had dropped back to 22.7 per 
cent and in January, 1948, to 19.8 per- 
cent. Southwest Airways reported the 
highest individual feeder load factor for 
1947—averaging 41.6 percent, with a 
high of 51.8 percent in August. 
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> Mail Subsidy—Biggest criticism of the 
feeders has revolved around their in- 
creasing need for mail pay subsidy. Of 
the $6,707,000 total operating revenue 
shown by the feeders in 1947, $4,238,- 
000—or nearly two-thirds—was from 
mail pay. By comparison, the 16 do- 
mestic trunklines last year had operat- 
ing revenues totaling around $350,000,- 
000, of which only about $24,000,000 
—or 7 percent—was from mail. 

The 16 domestic trunklines flew 32,- 





Feeder Mileage 


More than half of the 19 U. S. 
feederlines certificated or desig- 
nated for certification by CAB 
have now been activated as the re- 
sult of recent inauguration of serv- 
ice by Wisconsin Central Airlines, 
Clintonville, Wis., and Piedmont 
Aviation, Winston Salem, N. C. 

The authorized domestic feeder 
system grew to about 27,762 route 
miles when the Board issued its 
decision in the Middle Atlantic 
area case in February. Future ad- 
justments in the feeder route map 
are expected to be minor for some 
time to come. 

Feederlines, in order of esti- 
mated size, with activated systems 
asterisked, are: 


Mileage 
4,000 
2,522 
2,183 
2,040 
1,913 
1,704 
1,613 
1,609 
1,550 
1,308 
1,251 


Carrier 
Parks Air Transport 
Southern Airways 
Pioneer Air Lines* 
Trans-Texas Airways* 
Piedmont Aviation* 
Wisconsin Central Airlines* 
Challenger Airlines* 
Monarch Air Lines* 
All American Aviation.... 
oe RE ee 
Iowa Airplane Co 
Southwest Airways* 1,179 
Arizona Airways 1,015 
West Coast Airlines*...... 885 
Empire Air Lines* 709 
Roscoe Turner Aero. Corp. 645 
Wiggins Airways 643 
Robinson Aviation 530 
Florida Airways* 463 


,762 











844,000 mail ton miles for their mail 
pay, while the feeders flew only 133,783 
mail ton miles for theirs. Thus the 
feeders as a group were paid more than 
$31 a ton mile for mail carried in 1947 
against less than 75 cents a ton mile for 
the 16 trunklines. 

> Loss Heavy—On the basis of total dol- 
lar business handled in 1947, the $l,- 
226,000 operating loss of the feeders is 
relatively far larger than the estimated 
$20,000,000 operating deficit of the 16 
domestic trunklines. ‘The trunklines’ 
total business was more than 50 times 
that of the feeders, but their losses were 
about 16 times greater. 

Under present provisions, the certifi- 
cates of Florida Airways, Monarch Air 
Lines and Challenger Airlines will ex- 
pire in March, 1949—three years from 
the date they were issued. Amendments 
are expected to extend the expiration 
date of the certificates to three years 
after the time the carriers actually 
started operations. 
> Certificate Expirations — Such a 
change would be in accordance with 
provisions of certificates issued in CAB’s 
later feeder decisions. Monarch began 
service in November, 1946, Florida in 
January, 1947, and Challenger in May, 
1947. 

Certificate of Empire Air Lines, 
which began service in September, 
1946, is due to expire in September, 
1949. Pioneer Air Lines, which be- 
came the first active feeder when it 
started service as Essair, Inc., in Au- 
gust, 1945, had its certificate amended 
so that it now expires in November, 
1949, about the same time as South- 
west’s and West Coast’s. 
> Future in Doubt—In the light of 
feeder progress during the past year, the 
future of the weaker short-haul carriers 
is very much in doubt. As early as 1944, 
after an extensive investigation, CAB 
found that trafic potential of smaller 
U. S. communities was not particularly 
encouraging. At that time, the Board 
emphasized that only those experi- 
mental feeder operations “showing a 
justifiable expectation of success at a 
reasonable cost to the government” 
would be incorporated permanently into 
the nation’s air route network. 
> Concern at CAB—CAB members late 
in 1946 began showing concern over the 
number of feeders being authorized and 
the high costs of the few already ac- 
tivated. In November of that year, when 
the designated short-haul network was 
less than half its present size, Board 
Member Clarence Young urged extreme 
caution in granting new services. As 
now set up, the feeder network includes 
19 carriers and about 27,762 route 
miles. 

During April, 1947, in opposing 
establishment of two new operators in 
the Southeastern area case, Young 
strongly recommended that the Board 
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3 see whether existing trunklines could 
e not provide new local service more 1947 FEEDER STATISTICS 
n q cheaply. He said CAB was tending to Rev. Pass. Net Operating Mail Total 
7 ; establish feeder service considerably be- Carrier Miles Profit Profit Revenue Revenue 
» yond the scope necessary for experimen- Challenger 2,489,000 $133,790(d) —-$92,581(d) $349,335 $484,421 
gee 2,510,000  261,088(d)  223,271(d) 526,344 668,588 
tation. 901,000 163,776) 78,281(d) 375,523 428,465 
|. le > Branch Shifts—In September of last 3,916,000 337,878(d) 285,640(d) 648,122 885,557 
> year, CAB Member Harllee Branch Southwest...) 14,966,000 620389(a)«S67-866(a) "TT8 069 LaTI.248 
s 2 joined Young in opposition to further Trans-Texas 311,000 49,642(d) 25,866(d) 131,694 147,430 
d a extension of the feeder network except West Coast .. 4,803,000 111,286(d) 53,209(d) 400,665 722,184 
6 . in special cases. Branch’s dissent in the TOTALS ... 46,409,000 $1,623,625(d) $1,226,230(d) $4,238,477 $6,707,702 
;” Great Lakes area case declared, ‘While (d) Indicates deficit. 
5 I do not wish to prejudice the ultimate 
“ results of the feeder experiment, I can- 
| not ignore the fact that to date this cities. And Congressional criticism >f | May through November, 1947; 65 cents 
i- service has involved heavy capital losses, high subsidies will be softened by from Dec. 1, 1947, to Apr. 30, 1948; 
- very light traffic, and very substantial realization that the feeder network ex- 60 cents from May 1, 1948, to Dec. 31, 
* cost to the government in the form of tends to all but a few states and most 1948, and 50 cents thereafter. 
n oy = gps (A w - Congressional ee ee 
ast mont VIATION WEEK, Mar. P} Immediate Ai eeded—Asi rom at 
: a. expressed his — for the issue of whether or ee CAB will AA Places Convairs 
the feeder experiment even more force- extend feeder certificates is the more im- ° 
“ fully when he dissented from the action pnd and urgent problem of whether In Cargo Service 
of CAB’s two-man majority which some short-haul carriers will be able to American Airlines has placed two 
a boosted the mail compensation of survive their first three years. Despite ConyairLiners in scheduled coast-to- 
h Trans-Texas Airways and Monarch Air the mail rate increase to 60 cents a ton coast cargo service preliminary to their 
’s Lines. 5 mile instituted by CAB for seven feeders introduction in passenger operations. 
™ > Senate Probe—Further difficulty may last October, all the carriers were well in The cargo flights are designed to put 
in be in store for the feeders as a result of _ the red during the final two months of the raft through the most intensive 
Y, a probe into airline subsidies which is _ the year. tests, under actual airline operating con- 
now on the agenda of the investigating After an urgent plea in February ditions, ever given a new transport. 
5 subcommittee of the Senate Commit- from Trans-Texas Airways, which said During a five-week trial period, the 
e tee on Expenditures in Executive De- its capital had been reduced almost to planes will complete 100,000 miles of 
ec partments (AviATION WEEK, Mar. 29). the vanishing point, CAB, over Branch’s flying and will stop at all 69 cities served 
ve Temper of CAB and of the Post protest, boosted that carrier’s mail rate.) American. 
it Office ($345,000,000 in the red this Monarch’s rate also was adjusted up- p gi on Hand—Operated from Los An- 
~ fiscal year) regarding experimental serv- ward. geles and New York on alternate days 
d ices that require substantial mail pay Challenger Situation—Latest request carrying mail, express and freight, the 
° subsidy and carry little traffic was evi- for liberalization of October’s feeder ships will stop initially at San Diego, 
denced in the Board’s action regarding mail pay formula came last month from Phoenix, Tucson, El] Paso, Fort 
All American Aviation’s pickup routes Challenger Air Lines, which asserted Worth, Memphis, Knoxville and Wash- 
of last spring. At that time, CAB insti- that its 60 cents a plane mile rate has ington. They will enter passenger serv- 
ne tuted an investigation to determine proved “far from adequate.” The car-  jce Jate in the spring. 
me whether the service—which has been rier added that it is handicapped by American, which received the first 
4, conducted since 1939—should be sus- “lack of working capital and a most un- of jts order for 75 Convair-Liners on 
B pended. satisfactory credit situation resulting Jan. 25, had six of the 40-passenger 
er > Optimistic View—But the outlook for from extensive accounts payable in raft on hand by the end of last month. 
ly extension, beyond the initial three years, arrears and in most cases long overdue.” » Origin of Plan—Continental Air Lines 
rd of feeder services which have made the Challenger said lack of funds had  ajco jg studying the possibility of placing 
ri. best showing is not too dark. Both the forced it to curtail promotional, adver- one of its Convair-Liners in c argo serv- 
a President’s Air Policy Commission and __tising and solicitation activities and  jce during a two-month period (Avta- 
a the Congressional Aviation Policy Board other functions such as preventive ox Werx, Mar. 22). The plans of 
t” early this year urged that feeders be cer- maintenance. Purchases are made on a__ oth carriers are in accord with recom- 
to tificated for five instead of three years.  hand-to-mouth basis. Company officers endations made by the President’s Air 
Additionally, the two CAB members declared working capital was almost policy Commission early this vear. Act- 
te most critical of short-haul operators in completely depleted and the financial ing less than two months after the 
he the past will not be on the Board when position is “critical.” DC-6 grounding, the Commission had 
id the feeder certificates come up for ex- Costs Rise—They pointe out that called for more thorough testing of all 
c- tension. Member Young left last fall, costs of materials and wages are con- yew planes. " 
en and Branch will leave May 1. One of _ tinuing to rise, further aggravating the 
aS the two veteran Board members remain- situation. As of Mar. 1, 1948, Chal- UAL Traffic Dips 
rd ing—Josh Lee—has been a consistent lenger had current assets totaling $139,- 
ne “expansionist” in route cases and pre- 750 and current liabilities of $283,400. Hampered by the DC-6 grounding, 
As sumably will favor continuation of maxi- During the winter season, the carrier’s United Air Lines’ revenue passenger 
les mum feeder service beyond the initial non-mail revenues averaged only about mileage during the first two months of 
te three years. 15 cents a plane mile. By May 1, non- 1948 showed little change from the 
As for expense, the Post Office De- mail revenue is expected to reach 20 level reached in the same 1947 period. 
ng partment has long recognized that the cents a plane mile, and between July 1 After a gain of four percent in January, 
in cost of mail service to small communi- and the end of September, 30 cents a UAL’s revenue passenger miles dropped 
ng ties and on RFD is of necessity con- plane mile. Challenger asked CAB for about five percent in February as com- 
rd siderably higher than service to large 75 cents a plane mile mail pay from pared with the same month last year. 
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All you need do is ask: Who are the users of a par- 
ticular brand of aluminum? How has it performed 
for them? 


Ask that of Kaiser Aluminum and you get this 
answer— 


Though on the market less than two years, 
Kaiser Aluminum is being used by thousands 
of manufacturers. By leaders in aircraft, re- 
frigeration, appliances, building materials, air 
conditioning, and scores of other industries. 


What do they think of the performance of Kaiser 
Aluminum? The record speaks for itself. The de- 
mand for Kaiser Aluminum increases every day, from 
new customers as well as old. 


How should you select a supplier of quality Aluminum? 


These manufacturers have learned that the quality 
of Kaiser Aluminum is controlled every step of the 
way, from bauxite processing to finished product. 
What’s more, they know it consistently meets the most 
exacting specifications, whether the emphasis be on 
drawing properties, tolerances, finishes, or surface 
appearance. 


You, too, should specify Kaiser Aluminum for your 
operations. When you do, you'll be assured not only 
of consistent quality, but also of dependable deliv- 
eries. You can plan production schedules with the 
knowledge that Kaiser Aluminum will arrive on time. 


Call in a Permanente engineer today—he can 
quickly show you how Kaiser Aluminum can benefit 
your operation most effectively. 


A Permanente Metals product 


SOLD BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA ... WITH OFFICES IN: 


Atlanta * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland + Dallas * Detroit * Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles 
Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Oakland + Philadelphia + Salt Lake City + Seattle * Spokane + St. Louis * Wichita 
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Floor Under Airfreight Rates 
Urged by CAB Public Counsel 


Brief to Board sees both certificated and uncertificated 
carriers losing money with present charges; notes flaws 
in combination passenger-cargo service. 


A formula to make permanent the 
present armistice in the airfreight rate 
war has been laid before CAB. 

Three of the Board’s public counsel 
have urged that quick action be taken 
to establish minimum freight rates cov- 
ering both certificated and uncertificated 
carriers. The floors recommended are 
considerably higher than the lowest 
tariffs now in effect. 
> Independents Pleased—Brief of Pub- 
lic Counsel William Burt, James Dur- 
ham and Leo Irwin endorsed in large 
measure the operating philosophy of 
the all-cargo carriers. Coming less than 
two weeks after five major airfreight 
lines were recommended by CAB exam- 
iners for route certificates (AvIATION 
Week, Mar. 22), the latest develop- 
ment further bolstered the morale of 
the independents. 

Public counsel recommended that 
CAB fix a minimum rate of 16 cents a 
ton mile, applicable to certificated and 
uncertificated carriers, for shipments up 
to 2000 lb. The rate is based on the 
cost of carrying freight in all-cargo 
DC-4s. 
> Complete Reports—A minimum rate 
of 144 cents a ton mile for shipments 
over 2000 Ib. and 13 cents a ton mile 
for shipments over 16,000 Ib. was urged 
until the Board can conduct a time and 
motion study to determine the differ- 
ence in cost of handling large and small 
lots. In addition, both certificated and 
uncertificated carriers would be asked 
to submit more complete freight traffic 
and financial reports to CAB. 

By last fall, freight rates had ranged 
down to slightly below 13 cents a ton 
mile for the certificated airlines and to 
rock-bottom deferred rates of 7.4 cents 
for the Flying Tiger Line and 8.6 cents 
for Slick Airways. Then CAB called a 
halt in October by suspending further 
proposed tariff cuts. 
> Cargo Plane Necessary—The brief em- 
phasized that the all-cargo plane (not 
combination passenger-cargo craft) is 
the backbone of the airfreight industry 
and will become increasingly important. 
It said fixing of minimum freight rates 
on the basis of the cost of all-cargo op- 
erations is the only course consistent 
with proper development of air trans- 
portation and the statutory standards of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

Whether or not CAB fixes minimum 
freight rates higher than present levels, 
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major uncertificated lines will be forced 
by rising costs to raise charges above 
their average 124 cents a ton mile level. 
Slick already has announced its in- 
crease, and other independents are ex- 
pected to follow suit (Aviation WEEK, 
Mar. 15). 

> Financial Crisis—But the certificated 
trunklines have indicated no desire to 
boost rates voluntarily. They are op- 
posing vigorously any move by CAB to 
set minimum charges by regulation. Un- 
less the Board soon raises rates for all 
carriers, many observers believe the cer- 
tificated lines will push all but a very 
few cargo lines to the wall. 

Imminent CAB decisions on the pro- 
posed exemption of freight forwarders 
and the request of Railway Express 
Agency to deal with uncertificated car- 
riers also will have an important bearing 
on survival of some independent all- 
cargo lines. The freight forwarder ex- 
emption and REA proposal are strongly 
opposed by the certificated carriers. 

Public counsel stated that the rates of 
both certificated and uncertificated car- 
riers are now below cost, “‘and yet each 
group has faced the competitive neces- 
sity of maintaining those rates to stay 
in the freight business.” 

Airfreight, the brief emphasized, i 
rapidly becoming a big business and is 
growing far faster than passenger traf- 
fic. Revenue ton miles of freight han- 
dled in 1947 by the 16 domestic trunk- 
lines and only nine uncertificated cargo 
carriers were almost twice the revenue 
ton miles of passengers carried by the 
entire domestic air transport industry 
in 1938, when CAB came into being. 
Pm Average Revenue—During the first 
nine months of 1947, average freight 
revenue of Slick, The Flying Tigers and 
California Eastern Airways was 13.29 
cents a ton mile against expenses of 
17.52 cents a ton mile. Result was a loss 
of 4.23 cents a ton mile. 

Public counsel said airfreight costs of 
the certificated airlines are more de- 
batable since they are mixed with mail 
and passenger expenses. But even by 
their own estimates, the regular car- 
riers’ new specific commodity rates are 
below cost. 

P UAL Case—“If United Air Lines at- 
tains the volume of traffic it estimates 
for 1948, its own figures show its out- 
of-pocket costs will be 15.59 cents a 
ton mile, almost two cents above the 


present specific commodity rate,” the 
brief stated. 

“Yet UAL in its tariff of Oct. 25 [sus- 
pended by CAB] attempted to extend 
this rate to all commodities and all 
points. It seems clear the specific com- 
modity rates of the certificated carriers 
have no justifiable basis in cost.” 
> Subsidy Element—Public counsel then 
stated that if the rates of the certificated 
carriers are below cost, CAB may be 
called upon to underwrite the freight 
deficit with mail compensation contain- 
ing an element of subsidy. “This would 
mean the uncertificated carriers could 
be driven out of the freight business 
because of their competitors’ access to 
support from public funds and not be- 
cause the latter were doing a better job.” 

The brief noted that the all-cargo 
plane today is carrying more than 70 
percent of ‘the freight flown by all car- 
tiers and that this percentage is grow- 
ing. Among the certificated carriers 
alone, all-cargo planes were used to haul 
31.7 percent of the freight business in 
the first nine months of 1947. 
> Argument Refuted—Public counsel 
went to great detail in refuting certifi- 
cated airlines’ claim that they can carry 
freight cheaper because they can put it 
in unused space in combination pas- 
senger-cargo planes. Actually, the brief 
stated, the certificated lines have been 
able to use only a small proportion of 
such space. 

During the first nine months of 1947, 
American, United and TWA used only 
6.8 percent of the 177,894,000 avail- 
able ton miles of freight space on their 
combination planes. Public counsel said 
the only fair conclusion from such fig- 
ures is that the great bulk of this space 
is not commercially usable. Certificated 
airlines had contended it costs more 
than four times as much to fly freight 
in a cargo plane than on a combination 
plane (under the added cost theory). 
> Needs Differ—The brief explained 
that the demand for cargo space exists 
at different times and places than the 
demand for passenger space. Cargo 
moves primarily at night between 9 p.m. 
and 9 a.m., while most passenger flights 
are during the day. Freight is concen- 
trated between Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Thus there is a minimum of cargo traffic 
for the numerous weekend passenger 
flights. 

Often cargo business originates at 
points where passenger flights with 
freight space are not auicklv available. 
Moreover, certain freight shipments are 
too large or too heavy for combination 
equipment. These conclusions paralleled 
to some extent the recent findings of 
CAB examiners in the airfreight route 
case. 
> Threat to Industry—Public counsel 
said acceptance of the certificated air- 
lines’ by-product (added cost) theory of 
charging no aircraft operating expense 
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to freight carried on combination planes 
would, for a limited time, permit pas- 
senger carriers to undercut their com- 
petitors. But, they said, this would im- 
pair proper development of airfreight in 
the long run. 

“If the cost of service includes only 
the added overhead expense, carriers 
with no all-cargo equipment could 
charge freight rates as low as six cents a 
ton mile. A complete acceptance of 
the by-product theory really means that 
costs would have no bearing on rates 
charged. Combination carriers would 
therefore have a free hand to destroy 
competition from companies operating 
all cargo planes.” 
> Inferior Method—“If the future of 
freight were primarily related to its car- 
riage on combination aircraft this out- 
come would be not only proper but de- 
sirable. But that is not the case. The 
future of airfreight lies more and more 
with all-cargo planes. The inferior 
method of freight carriage should not 
be permitted to drive out the superior 
method. 

“Acceptance of the by-product theory 
leads to an economic absurdity where a 
small volume of freight could be carried 
for six cents a ton mile, but a larger vol- 
ume (requiring all-cargo planes) would 
need substantially higher rates.” 


Air Force May Lease 
Ten C-46s to Slick 


The Air Force has disclosed plans to 
lease 10 C-46s to Slick Airways for $300 
a month, and other carriers may be in 
line for similar deals. 

Brig. Gen. Alfred A. Kessler, director 
of procurement and industrial planning 
for the Air Force, told a House of Rep- 
resentatives subcommittee investigating 
surplus property disposal that the C-46s 
are not surplus. But he said the planes 
are not needed now. 

The proposed contract with Slick, 
which already operates 12 C-46s, had 
not been signed early last week. But un- 
der the proposed terms Slick would be 
required to maintain the planes and 
carry at least $20,000 insurance on each. 
Kessler said the original cost of the 
planes was $233,000 each. He explained 
that the Air Force has a large number 
of C-46s in storage, but that it would 
rather have them in use than continue 
keeping them in storage. 

A number of airlines, both certifi- 
cated and uncertificated, have indicated 
interest in leasing C-46s under arrange- 
ments similar to those offered Slick. 
U. S._ Airlines, St. Petersburg, Fila., 
which is slated to resume cargo opera- 
tions shortly, after being inactive since 
November, may negotiate a deal. The 
carrier had been using C-47s. Eastern 
Air Lines reportedly has also shown 
some interest in- acquiring C-46s as 
cargo carriers. 
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CONTINENTAL’S DOUBLE-DUTY BOMBER 
This converted North American B-25 bomber, used by Continental Air Lines as 
an executive transport, is also being employed to good advantage in training flight 
crews for Convair-Liner operations. Company ofhcials state that the B-25’s flying 
characteristics are very similar to those of the Convair. Continental expects to 
take delivery on five 40-passenger Convairs late this spring (AVIATION WEEK, 








Helicopter Mail Volume Booms 


But Los Angeles Airways 
finds itself in red as costs 
exceed expectations. 


Los Angeles Airways, the nation’s 
first scheduled helicopter airmail car- 
rier, has had booming business during 
its first six months of operation, but at 
the same time has found costs running 
far higher than anticipated. 

In October, its first month of oper- 
ation, LAA flew 60,360 Ib. of mail on 
its circular routes in the Los Angeles 
area. By December the volume had 
increased to 92,966 Ib., and the March 
total probably will reach 125,000 Ib. 
In another year, monthly poundage is 
expected to pass 250,000. 
> Mail Pay Boost—But the carrier’s 
temporary mail rate—$1 a plane mile— 
has been inadequate to keep operations 
out of the red. As of Feb. 29, LAA had 
a deficit of $56,370. President Clarence 
Belinn has now asked CAB to increase 
mail pay to a “break-even” rate of $1.65 
a plane mile to be applied on a base 
mileage of 35,532 monthly. 

LAA began service with four Sikor- 
sky S-51 helicopters. In October the 
company flew 9853 miles, a_ figure 
which was increased to 14,551 in 
December, 16,542 in February and 
16,754 in March. ‘Total expenses for 
the six months were $133,705, which 
must be met almost entirely from mail 
pay. Non-mail revenue during the 
period was only $117. 
>» High Costs—Greatly increased costs— 
which brought record deficits to other 
airlines during the past year—threw 
LAA’s initial cost studies out of line. 
Higher wages, insurance expense, de- 
preciation and equipment prices have 
combined to keep the company in the 
red. 

President Belinn said insurance costs 
soared when companies holding the 


policies got out of the aviation business. 
Replacement of the policies with other 
insurers came at much higher cost. 

> Night Flights—Insurance expense will 
be increased further during coming 
months because of broader coverage 
necessary for the added risk of ni ht 
flying. ‘The Post Office Department has 
requested night schedules on all route 
segments, and three of LAA’s helicop- 
ters probably will start after-dark service 
this spring. 

Increase in the manufacturer’s price 
for S-51s from $48,500 to $78,200 will 
result in considerably higher deprecia- 
tion for all craft bought hereafter. LAA 
states it will need at least one more 
helicopter—bringing its fleet to five—in 
the near future. And a sixth may be 
necessary later. 
> Equipment Life—Some _ helicopter 
components have deteriorated at a more 
rapid rate than was originally contem- 
plated. Initially, LAA estimated the 
service life of its S-51s at three years 
with a possible residual value of about 
10 percent. : 

But with extension and development 
of LAA’s routes at a more rapid pace 
than expected, more utility per month 
is being gained from each helicopter. 
As a result, certain major components 
will reach retirement as much as three 
times as soon as originally planned. 
> Experience Needed—First case to be- 
come evident is that of the rotor blades. 
With retirement mandatory at 1000 
hours, LAA now expects only about 
one year’s service from a set. President 
Belinn believes that until experience 
gained by LAA and other operations 
results in development of a more stable 
and less vibrational helicopter, further 
instances will occur where it will be 
necessary to increase depreciation 
charges commensurate with revised 
schedules of service life. 
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MOVIE STAR 

Capt. FE. V. Rickenbacker, top-ranking 
World War I ace and now president and 
general manager of Eastern Air Lines, was 
in Hollywood recently to make his screen 
bow in “Power of Flight,” a documentary 
film on the progress of aviation. He will por- 
tray himself in the picture, which will review 
industry highlights from the Wright broth- 
ers to modern rockets. 





Establishment of night service will 
bring further expense to LAA in the 
form of airway lighting, communica- 
tions and navigational aids. The car- 
rier’s 356 miles of airways and 32 heli- 
ports (landing areas) are almost com- 
pletely lacking in lighting facilities, and 
adequate installations will cost at least 
$20,000. Part of the lighting program 
is to be completed this year, the rest in 
1949. 
> Heliport Leases—With the heliports 
to be improved by lighting and other 
night fiving aids, LAA believes longer 
leases must be obtained, and increased 
rentals probably will be charged for the 
landing areas. Public and private prop- 
erty now used las been obtained for 
nominal charges. 

Wages for flight and ground person- 
nel are expected to increase 15 percent 
this year. LAA pilots in the past have 
received $500 monthly. 

One unforeseen item of expense is 
the great wear and tear on fences sur- 
rounding the heliports. Crowds of 
curious spectators watching the novel 
operations have caused considerable 
damage. 
> Rooftop Operations—LAA is _ still 
working on plans to substitute roof-tops 
of some suburban post offices for the 
ground heliports, which are usually 
located on the outskirts of each town. 
In the past, the only rooftop operation 
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has been on the shuttle flight from the 
Los Angeles Airport to the roof of the 
downtown Terminal Annex Post Office. 

Progress of LAA’s operations, which 
are now being conducted on a three-year 
temporary certificate, is being watched 
closely. 


Island Air Ferries 
Plans June | Start 


Island Air Ferries, certificated—after 
a 29-month wait—to operate between 
Long Island, N. Y., and southern Con- 
necticut, is planning to begin opera- 
tion with three DC-3s by June 1. 

It will also operate shuttle service be- 
tween LaGuardia Field, New York In- 
ternational Airport (Idlewild) and Mac- 
Arthur Airport—its home base. 

Fare between Central Long Island 
and Bridgeport, Conn., will be $3.51, 
or 13.5 cents per passenger mile. Com- 
parable railroad fare (from Grand Cen- 
tral Station to Bridgeport) is $1.92, 
including tax. Island Air Ferries, how- 
ever, will make the run in three hours 
less. 
> Less Than Rail—Between Easthamp- 
ton, L. I., and New London, Conn., 
the fare will be $5.65, or 21 cents per 
passenger mile. Comparable railroad 
fare for the same run costs $7.11, in- 
cluding tax. Island Air Ferries makes 
the run in four hours and fifteen min- 
utes less than the surface carrier. 

On the route segments in the “com- 
muter area” of New York City, fares 
graduate down to six cents per passen- 
ger mile. Fares are exempt from the 
15 percent transportation tax if use is 
made of commutation tickets. 

Although there is only one DC-3 left 
in the fleet that was assembled more 
than two years ago when Island Air 
Ferries filed with CAB, Fred H. Smith, 
president, and also manager of Mac- 
Arthur Field, is making arrangements 
for the procurement of two more DC-3s 
before June 1. The company will not 
operate with mail pay. 
> Cost of Waiting—Island Air Ferries 
has already expended about $100,000, 
or $3000 per operating mile, before any 
operations have begun. Pilots and crews 
originally hired for the venture have 
been working at MacArthur Field in 
various capacities until] CAB approval 
was forthcoming. 

Maintenance of the aircraft will be 
handled by Lockheed Aircraft Service, 
at MacArthur Field. 


Woods With New Service 


John J. Woods, special consultant to 
the Airlines Negotiating Conference 
and American Airlines, is director of a 
new labor relations service established 
by Russell H. Potter, Inc., New York 
public relations firm. 








... but we never lost contact! 


To REDUCE flight hours for- 
merly lost or dangerously 
flown because of PRECIPITA- 
TION STATIC INTERFER- 
ENCE—equip your aircraft 
with— 


Fctel 


ANTENNA SYSTEMS 





@Permit a completely polyethylene 
insulated antenna installation 


@Are simple to install—splicing 
and taping eliminated 


@Are economical to maintain. 


Write for Bulletin describing 


LEAD-THRU MAST 
DEAD END MAST 
LEAD-THRU INSULATOR 
STRAIN INSULATOR 
TENSION UNIT 
TEE SPLICE 
WICK DISCHARGER 


ENGINEERING PHYSICS DIVISION 


Dredric Phader, Inc. 


North Tonawanda, New York, U. S. A. 
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The data you want 


COMPLETE 
CONVENIENT 
AUTHORITATIVE 


for new projects 


Flight 


for Conventional AND JET-PROPELLED 
Airplanes 


By BENSON HAMLIN, Project Engineer, 
Bell Aircraft Corporation 


Fully explains and standardizes the methods of 
analyzing test data on all aspects of plane perform- 
ance for all types of planes. Explains aerodynamic 
theory and the theory and general characteristics 
of the turbo-jet engine from the practical flight test 
point of view. Tells specifically what data are 
needed, how acquired, how interpreted. Written by 
the author of manuals on data reductien methods 
used as standard guides during the war—a man 
who has been Senior Flight Research Engineer and 
consultant for five of the largest aircraft concerns 
—this book is invaluable for all developmental work. 


24 9x6‘ graphs for simplifying calculations * 19 tables 
of useful data * complete tables of standard notation 
conveniently placed on end-papers ° 147 pp., 81/4x 
ll, 128 figs. $5.00 


“The first American reference manual 
of authority and detail.” 
— AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING REVIEW 


The work you want « e 


Aircraft Drafting 


By Katz. Complete, thoroughly professional prep- 
aration for work in the aircraft drafting room by 
a man who has trained hundreds of draftsmen for 
Consolidated and Republic. Exact, easy-to-learn in- 
struction in all techniques and procedures used in 
the big plants today. Teaches all basic technical 
drawing, emphasizing the particular practices of 
aircraft drafting, pictorial drawing and lofting; 
and, in addition, gives a wealth of production and 
engineering information usually acquired only 
through long experience. Excellent for self-instruc- 
tion or for the training of new workers. 


Over 1000 large detail drawings. 45 tables of data. 
386 pp., 81/xIl. $5.00 


Aerodynamics 


By Parkinson. Brief and clearly written, this 
book gives you a familiarity with the terminology 
of aerodynamics and a knowledge of the theory and 
use of basic formulas valuable for any work in 
aviation. $2.50 


EXAMINE THEM FREE 


The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Il 
Please send me copies of the books checked 
below on ten days’ approval, with the privi- 
lege of returning them free of charge. 


CI Flight Testing C) Aircraft Drafting 
() Aerodynamics 
(Postage prepaid on cash orders) 
Signed 
Address 


Company 
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Night loading of a Seaboard and Western “‘Airtrader,” on flight to Brussels, Belgium takes 
place at the carrier’s MacArthur Field, L. I., base. 


International Airfreighters: 








Hustle More, Handle Less Ae 


Seaboard and Western petition asks: Does freight line 


go out of business when it becomes successful? 


By STANLEY L. COLBERT 


Seaboard and Western Airlines has 
asked CAB if international airfreight 
carriers must go out of business when 
they become too successful. 

The question was put last week in 
the form of a petition requesting tempo- 
rary exemption from Economic Regu- 
lation 292.1. 

What bothers this robust carrier is 
the part of the regulation that states 
that irregular airfreight carriers may not 
fly with “regularity and frequency” be- 
tween any points. 

A step further, CAB and Federal 
courts have decreed that such carriers 
may not fly “‘a single flight per week on 
the same day of each week between the 
same two points, or...between any 
same two points each week in succeed- 
ing weeks, without their intervening. . . 
appreciable definite breaks in service.” 

Seaboard and Western feels it 
amounts to this: the more business they 
hustle, the less they can handle. 
> Swiss Example—The carrier, which 
wants to schedule service on the basis 
of demand between the U. S., Europe 
and the Middle East, points to Switzer- 
land, one of the countries it serves, as a 
typical example: 

Geneva airport is the only one suit- 
able in that country for landing their 


C-54 freighters. A strict reading of the 
regulation, according to S&W, “‘would 
require that Seaboard and Western en- 
tirely discontinue operations to Switzer- 
land periodically, for periods of a week 
or more at a time, in order to avoid a 
claim of regularity.” Meanwhile in 
carrying watches, clocks and accessories 
from Switzerland, the line has developed 
a lucrative operation which amounts to 
8.51 percent of all commodities they 
haul. ; 
Supporting its petition, S&W £ cites 
figures which show a rise in cargo ton 
miles from 45,518 in May, 1947, when 
it began operations with one C-54, to 
a total 421,739 cargo ton miles in 
February, 1948, when it operated with 
four C-54s. Now it has added a fifth 
C-54 to its “‘Airtrader” fleet. February’s 
average load on all eastbound flights 
reached 97 percent of capacity. 
Seaboard and Western has made a 
profit since its second month—and with 
a varied cargo that contradicts armchair 
experts who predicted no field for car- 
riage of low-cost commodities. 
> Varied Cargo—Wearing apparel, in- 
cluding handkerchiefs valued at $2.00 
per dozen, cotton shirts valued at $2.40 
each, and men’s hose valued at $3.60 a 
dozen, accounted for 43.66 percent of 
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commodities carried between May 1947 
and February 1948. 

Pharmaceuticals make up 6.07 per- 
cent, and include 30,000 lb. of cholera 
serum carried to Damascus and Cairo, 
Egypt, during the recent epidemic. 
Other loads included livestock, jewelry, 
oil refining equipment, ships’ propeller 
shafts, breeding horses—items which 
this expanding company carries to 
Europe and points east at rates still held 
below 40 cents a ton mile. 

But while the company is expanding, 
it does not want to expand as quickly 
as the present CAB regulation makes 
necessary. Seaboard and Western 
claims that the “irregular carrier is con- 
fronted by a situation where, in order to 
conform...it must repeatedly spread 
out to new geographical points irrespec- 
tive of the demands for continued serv- 
ice to points already served.” 
> Penalty of Success—“In a word, if it 
succeeds with the trade to a point where 
some degree of regularity is obviously 
called for, it may violate the Regulation 
and thus effectively succeed itself out of 
business.” 

Seaboard and Western has freighted 
to Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Italy, 
Ireland, Iceland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Sweden, England, Syria, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Singapore, and the Dutch 
West Indies. 

Approximately 95 percent of the 
present officers and employes served 
with ATC or NATS. Average flying 
time for the 17 captains, first officers 
and second officers is 5000 hours—all on 
four-engine equipment. Average num- 
ber of trans-Atlantic crossings per pilot 


4 


4 





Seaboard and Western’s loads are varied, and 
often include such livestock as horses, mice, 
domestic animals, breeding stock, etc. 
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> Executives—Seaboard and Western’s 
president, 32-year-old Raymond A. Nor- 
den, began his aviation career with Aero 
Insurance Underwriters. He served with 
ATC, and later as chief of the power 
plant section, of the Ferrying Division’s 
maintenance organization in Cincinnati. 

Executive vice president Arthur Nor- 
den, who is also treasurer of Seaboard 
and Western, finished his Air Force 
career as chief of the ATC Flying Safety 
section. Other officers are Carl D. Brell, 
vice president-operations; Warren H. 
Renninger, vice president-maintenance; 
and Wallace P. Neth, secretary. 
> Future in Freight—In its application 
for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity, Seaboard and Western 
has not applied for the right to carry 
mail. 

Instead, it feels there is enough rev- 
enue in airfreight—“the business is there 
for those who can offer the services.” 

Says Seaboard and Western in its 
petition: “The availability of new trans- 
portation facilities in itself creates a de- 
mand; and as international airfreight 
facilities are expanded to meet the needs 
of an increased number of shippers, mar- 
kets will be thereby broadened and new 
traffic generated as in the domestic field. 
...It is obvious that international air- 
freight faces a tremendous expansion if 
the present restrictions hampering its 
development by the non-certificated car- 
riers are removed.” 

Meanwhile, Seaboard and Western 
wants the green light from CAB to let 
service equal demand, until the Board 
can consider its request for certification, 
filed nine months ago. 
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CAB SCHEDULE 


Apr. 5—Hearing on Aerovias Nacionales 
de Colombia’s Bogota-Barranquilla to New 
York route case. (Docket 3249.) 

Apr. 6—Oral argument in airfreight rate 
investigation. (Docket 1705 et al.) 

Apr. 14—Hearing on Pan American Air- 
ways’ application to acquire all property 
of Uraba, Medellin and Central Airways 
and for transfer of UMCA’s certificate. 
(Docket 3272.) 

June 14—Hearing on Capital Airlines 
(PCA) mail rate case. (Docket 484.) 











Congressman Accuses 


Ryan of Misstatements 


Another CAB member has been se- 
verely criticized as a result of the Board’s 
decision in the Middle Atlantic area 
case. 

Rep. John ‘Taber (R., N. Y.), chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, alleged that two days before the 
decision Ryan told him no additional 
service was required and none was being 
authorized between Washington and 
New, York and between New York and 
Buffalo. The Congressman said that at 





Surface 
Cleaned, 
Brightened 








Facts and figures 
substantiate all 
statements 








Ship: Douglas DC 3 

Condition: 400 flying hours. Alumi- 
num surface badly oxidized and 
streaked. 

Problem: Clean, remove oxide, 
brighten, passivate 

Material: Cee-Bee A-3 


For this production run a standard 
major scheduled airline DC 3 was 
used; heavily oxidized, covered with 
film; dull and streaked after over 
400 flying hours through eastern 
smoke and soot. Cee-Bee A-3 was 
applied in an engineered cleaning 
procedure under supervision of a 
Cee-Bee aviation specialist, by three 
inexperienced men. The cleaning 
compound was applied and agitated 
with long-handled, semi-stiff 
brushes, in areas of about 6 feet 
square. Rinsing with low-pressure 
water completed the operation. 
RESULTS: The aircraft surfaces were 
clean, bright and free from streaks. 
Aluminum was the appearance of 
new alclad. The ship was more than 
satisfactory to the scheduled airline 
engineers. 5 gallons of material 
were used. The entire operation con- 
sumed only 8 MAN HOURS. 


This process and materials has 
been approved by the labora- 
tories of all scheduled airlines 
to whom it has been submitted. 
Find out about other safe, time- 
saving ‘Engineered Cleaning Pro- 
cedures” for all aircraft cleaning 
problems. Write to 


CEE © BEE 


CEE-BEE CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
Aviation Division 


655 E. Gage Avenue 
Los Angeles 1, Calif. 
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UTICA 


Precision Forgings 


Turbine and Compressor Blades 
Precision Forged 


Our precision forgings plant is de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture 
of gas turbine and compressor blades 
forged to accurate dimensions! 


UTIC 


DROP FORGE and TOOL 
CORPORATION 


UTICA 4, N.Y. 














Practical Air 
Navigation 


NEW 


Commercial 
1948 
Edition 


Thoburn C. Lyon 


e “CAB 24,” Thoroughly revised and up to date 
e All the new aids to navigation 

® Complete enough for the professional 

© Simple enough for the beginner 


$2.50 a single copy, or write for descriptive 
folder & quantity discounts. 


Not available from the Government. If your local 
flight operator cannot supply you, use the coupon to 
order from the author: 





THOBURN C. LYON 
8814 Reading Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 
Enclosed is $2.50 for one copy of the new commercial 


edition of Practical Air Navigation. 
© Send descriptive folder & quantity discounts. 
I ck ca cee eT ahah aes a eee eRe tn den tévescbakaan 


DAPI. o'5 5 Sig's SNe Gn ses pect anbae ches sadesecvnnsens 
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the time of this statement by Ryan 
CAB had already approved new Wash- 
ington-New York service (by National) 
and New York-Buffalo service (by Rob- 
inson). 

Taber set forth his complaint on 
Ryan’s “misstatements” in a letter to 
the Board member late last month. In 
denying the allegations, Ryan declared 
that Taber had been misled, adding he 
was greatly surprised by the letter “since 
I did not think that Mr. Taber would 
be anxious to have the public know he 
had undertaken to pressure fon behalf 
of Colonial Airlines] a member of the 
Board in a quasi-judicial hearing.” 

Meanwhile, Colonial Airlines has 
filed a motion with CAB asking dis- 
qualification of Member Harllee Branch 
from participating in further Board ac- 
tion involving the Middle Atlantic case 
and the Boston-New York-New Orleans 
case. Petitions for reopening both pro- 
ceedings are before CAB. 

Colonial asked that Branch be dis- 
qualified on the ground he has a per- 
sonal bias and prejudice against Colo- 
nial. Branch had expressed belief that 
Colonial inspired printed intimations 
that he opposed Colonial’s bid for a 
New York-Washington route because 
his son had worked for a law firm repre- 
senting Eastern Air Lines (AvIATION 
WEEK, Mar. 29). 


Akron Loses Fight 
On New Airport 


Likelihood that long-established air- 
ports located close to the cities they 
serve may lose their scheduled air 
trafhe to larger but more distant fields 
has been heightened by a recent CAB 
decision. 

The Board has dismissed the com- 
plaint of the city of Akron, Ohio, which 
sought to prevent American, Eastern, 
PCA and United Air Lines from serv- 
ing the community through the new 
Canton-Akron Memorial Airport (17 
miles from the center of Akron) in- 
stead of the Municipal Field (five miles 
away). The city had asserted that the 
shift to use of the more distant field 
would cause its citizens economic hard- 
ship. 
> Limitations Cited—CAB pointed out 
that even after completion of proposed 
improvements the Municipal Airport 
would have at best only two runways 
available for unrestricted operations. It 
added that there was doubt whether 
an instrument landing system could 
be effective at the Municipal Airport, 
which is located in a built-up area in a 
shallow bowl surrounded by low hills. 
The field is subject to accumulation of 
ground fog and smoke. 

The Memorial Airport, located on a 
plateau in a sparsely populated area, 
has three 5600 ft. runways with 40-to-1 


approaches in all directions. ILS already 
has been installed. 

> Advantages of Shift-CAB said it was 
obvious that the added distance to 
Memorial Airport would be an incon- 
venience and expense to Akron air 
travellers. But it added that such in- 
convenience must be considered in 
relation to the comparative safety, re- 
liability and types of service available 
at the two airports. 

Use of the newer field would reduce 
flight cancellations, late arrivals and 
late departures, CAB declared. In ad- 
dition, the elimination of ail gross 
weight restrictions would make added 
space available to the airlines for both 
passengers and cargo. 

“We realize,” the Board stated, “‘that 
the city of Akron has invested $4,500,- 
000 in its airport during the past 20 
years and that Municipal Field was one 
of the first airports to be established by 
a city. But while authorization of the 
proposed transfer would seem to penal- 
ize a pioneer, the present and growing 
needs of the public are controlling.” 


Canberra Turns Down 
ANA Expansion Plan 


(McGraw-Hill World News) 


MELBOURNE — Australian Na- 
tional Airways may register under Dutch 
or Portuguese flag to operate its proj- 
ected international air service free from 
any interference from the Australian 
government. 

This last-straw proposal was hatched 
in ANA’s Melbourne headquarters when 
Canberra gave the cold shoulder to the 
airline’s big dollars-out-of-the-sky plan. 
ANA proposes to operate a London 
service via North America and another 
via Mexico City and Havana. The pro- 
jected routes are to tap the valuable dol- 
lar-earning traffic between the Americas. 
> One Uncovered Base—An ANA execu- 
tive recently flew to the U. S. to ar- 
range for the necessary international 
licenses. U.S. officials appeared sympa- 
thetic. There was just one formality 
which ANA had overlooked. 

ANA had not yet obtained its own 
government’s endorsement of the plan. 
ANA tried frantically to get it. But 
Canberra said no. Reason: the Com- 
monwealth Government does not en- 
dorse any operators other than its 
own lines (Trans-Australian dirlines, 
OANTAS) for new ventures. There is 
no indication, though, that a Common- 
wealth-owned line is seeking to exploit 
ANA’s idea. 
> Ownership Tangle—ANA’s plan to 
register the foreign line under the 
Dutch or Portuguese flag looks good— 
on the surface. Both countries have 
aviation interests and installations to 
the north of Australia. But there is 
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another legal obstacle ANA sooner or 
jater must run into. 

Australian air navigation regulations 
specify that foreign airlines that wish to 
operate into Australia must be owned 
substantially by the foreign country that 
gives its flag to the service. Just how 
substantial that foreign stake must be 
the regulations don’t say. This gives 
Canberra wide discretions to turn 
thumbs down on that plan, too. 


British Studying Designs 
For New Distance Plane 
(McGraw-Hill World News) 


LONDON-~In advance of any ex- 
pression from BOAC of its actual re- 
quirements for such a plane, the Minis- 
try of Supply some time ago invited five 
British aircraft builders to prepare de- 
sign studies of a long-range transport for 
Empire routes. 

Specifications laid down: still-air 
range of 4500 miles with a payload of 
9000 Ib. (which, it is suggested, might 
be made up of 30 passengers and 1500 
lb. of mail or freight); speed, 300-350 
mph. (cruising) at altitude not exceed- 
ing 30,000 ft. 

Two of the firms declined to under- 
take the study, but the other three 
are understood to have completed and 
submitted their designs. 

The Ministry explained the Govern- 
ment felt steps should be taken as soon 
as there appeared to be a possible future 
need for such a plane, either for BOAC 
or for some other (i.e. foreign) operator. 
BOAC will be invited to sit in now on 
the discussion of the submitted design, 
even though the airline has indicated 
that it does not have any specific re- 
quirement at present for a long-range 
plane of this performance. 


Mexico-Spain Air Link 

Mexico has a new transportation tie 
with Spain in service between Mexico 
City and Madrid by the first overseas 
Mexican flagcarrier, Aerovias Guest. 

Financed by American businessman 
Winston Guest and sanctioned by the 
Mexican government, the line already 
has mail contracts with both Spanish 
and Mexican governments. 

The carrier's operations began early 
in January. CAB has been asked to 
permit a stop at New York as part of 
the service. 


New Routes Sought 


Aerovias Sud Americana, Inc., St. 
Petersburg, Fla., has asked CAB for 
a certificate to carry cargo on a non- 
scheduled basis between St. Petersburg 
and points in the West Indies, Central 
and South America. The company now 
owns one C-46 and rents two C-47s. 
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HI-SPEED FUELING UNIT 


200 G.P.M. and Up 

















The Latest Bowser Aviation Development -- 





for safe, dependable, fast, high-capacity 


airport fueling. 


Bowser Rotorol Meter; power-driven hose reel. Covers built for 75,000 Ibs. 
or more wheel load, yet easy to open and close. Only sub-covers are opened for 
fueling operation. Defueling attachment also available. 

Bowser builds three basic types of fueling systems: Submerged Pump @ Positive 
Displacement Pump e@ Flooded Suction to effectively meet any installation or 


fueling requirement. 


Write for Illustrated Literature. 
Bowser also builds the pépular Serv-A-Piane 


BOWSER, INC. — 


1383 CREIGHTON AVENUE 


AVIATION DIVISION 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 












Arnold 
Stall Warning 


SURE, a 


SAFE, 
SIMPLE! = 





> 


DIRECT SIGNAL — warning 
is signalled from detector units 
mounted on trailing edge of wing, so that 
it originates from stall itself and not from 
a related effect such as change in attack 
angle of wing. DOUBLE RELIABILITY—de- 
tector units mounted on trailing edge of 
both left and right wing 
panels where 
they can’t ice 
up, buzzer and 
light in cockpit 
signal dual alarm. 
SIMPLE—detectors mount 
on wing surface. No extensive cutting, no 
interference with boots or de-icing equip- 
ment. SAFE—detectors are outside wing, 
proof against fuel vapors. COMPACT—de- 
tectors measure only 1/x114x3%", weigh 
less than 3 oz. ea. Warning indicator may 
be mounted in or above panel. PROVEN— 
now in operation on Luscombe, Cessna, 
Swift, Navion, Seabee, Grumman Widgeon, 
and many other craft. LOW COST—only 
$36 00 for complete kit including two de- 
“UU tector units, cockpit indicator and 
all necessary wiring. Write for illustrated 
folder of facts. 


GORDONAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2026 Beach St., Flint 3, Michigan 











FASTER, MORE 
ECONOMICAL 


AVIATION 


MATERIALS- 
HANDLING 


USERS: 
Curtiss-Wright, 
Boeing, Bell, 
Republic 
Consolidated, 
Lockheed. 
Douglas, etc. 


Used in production of airplanes ... han- 
dling jig sections in erection and handling 
steel for these jig sections: unloading 
equipment from freight cars; loading aircraft 
assemblies and spare parts on cars: lifting, 
moving and rearranging production equip- 
ment. raw materials, etc.; for building 
maintenance and repair. Write for our new 
Bulletin No. 69. 


|| THE ORIGINAL SWING BOOM MOBILE CRANE 
I WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER 


2%, 5. AND 10 TON CAPACITIES, 
‘TRRAUIME IA 
IE IKCAUR 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO. 


846 63rd ST.. BROOKLYN 20, NEW YORK 
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~ SHORTLINES 


> American—Has revised cargo commis- 
sion payments to agents approved by 
the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation. Five percent commissions now 
are paid approved agents from points 
of origin on AA’s system to any destina- 
tion in the world. Formerly, agents re- 
ceived payment only for the interna- 
tional portion of cargo hauls. 

> Florida Airways—Has been author- 
ized by CAB to suspend service at 
Palatka, Fla., because of inadequate air- 
port facilities. 

> KLM-First of the carrier’s DC-6s was 
delivered late last month at Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., and started on its flight to 
Amsterdam. 

> Northwest—Threatened Apr. 1 strike 
by the American Communications As- 
sociation (CIO) has been called off to 
permit further conferences between un- 
ion and management. Dispute centers 
around wage increases for ground radio 
operators and working rule changes for 
flight operators (AviATION WEEK, Mar. 
22)... . NWA directors have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 28% cents a 
share on the company’s cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. 

>Pan American—Cargo shipments 
handled in March gained 50 percent 











REPLIES (Bow No.): Address to office nearest you 
NEW YORK: 830 W. 42nd St. (18) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 

SAN FRANCISOO: 68 Post St. (4) 


POSITIONS WANTED 


1700 hours commercial pilot, single, 
engine flight instructor, instrument. 
pending soon. 1000 hours twin-engine. Certified 
“A and E” mechanic. Experienced in flight 
testing, instructing, weather flying. Desire 
job as engineering pilot and or executive pilot, 
air port manager or combination of all. Avail- 
able June, 1948. PW-4405, Aviation Week. 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR—mechanical and 
aeronautical engineering. Desires position 

with opportunity to do doctorate work in 

mechanical or aeronautical engineering. Six 

years total industrial and teaching experience. 

Available by fall semester. Full information 

Gtiy sent on request. PW-4144, Aviation 
eek. 
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SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 





MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATIVES— 

Offers sales coverage to a manufacturer of 
special and standard fastening devices in 
Greater New York area including Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania. Excel- 
lent contacts with aircraft industries. Write 
or wire Walter Hildebrant, General Standard 
Parts Company, 1407 Morris Ave., Union, 








FOR SALE 





Grumman Widgeon 

Excellent condition, purchased new July 1944, 
airframe time 1350 hours, left engine 10 hours 
since overhaul, right engine 215 hours since 
overhaul, metal propellers. For further de- 
tails contact S. P. Gilley, Union Oil Company 
of California, 1134 Commerce Building, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


For Sale Cessna T-50 

Engines have only 750 hrs. total time with a 
top overhaul 150 hrs. back. Beautiful hand- 
rubbed yellow and black finish. Has always 
been hangared. Owned by a corporation. 
Needs minor maintenance and recovering of 
wings and tail surface to re-license. Can be 
inspected at Aircraft Service, Inc. Hangar at 
Cleveland Municipal Airport. Make offer. Con- 
tact FS-4316, Aviation Week. 
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over the same 1947 month. . . . Carrier 
will institute service from Brussels, Bel- 
gium, to Munich, Germary, via Frank- 
furt, this week. 

> Parks—Expects to activate both Chi- 
cago-Sioux City, Iowa; and Milwaukee- 
St. Louis feeder links late this spring. 
Service on the carrier’s entire 4000- 
mile system is not anticipated for more 
than a year. East St. Louis, IIl., will be 
the base of operations. 

> Pioneer—Last month flew its 100,- 
000th passenger. Since starting service 
in August, 1945, the carrier has flown 
26,000,000 passenger miles without a 
fatality. 

> Slick—Current assets at the end of 
1947 totaled $1,137,023 and current 
liabilities $547,568, a ratio of 2.08 to 1. 
Cargoline said that in comparison the 
average ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities among all U.S. passenger car- 
riers on Sept. 30, 1947, was 1.94 to 1. 
Slick had 480 employes on Dec. 31. Of 
these, 455 were used in airfreight trans- 
portation and 25 in the new supply and 
service division. 

> Southwest—Has completed moving 
its general offices from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco Municipal Airport. 

> Veteran’s Air Express—Route appli- 
cations on file with CAB have been dis- 
missed. A Board order said the Newark, 
N. J., carrier is bankrupt and will not 
resume operations. 


North Atlantic Carriers 


Raise Passenger Fares 


After remaining stable for about two 
years, trans-Atlantic passenger fares have 
been raised slightly to compensate in 
part for soaring costs. 

One-way base rate for the New York- 
London run is now $350 against the 
former tariff of $325. Similar increases 
are being instituted between other 
points by members of the International 
Air Transport Association. Roundtrip 
discounts of 10 percent remain un- 
changed. The new tariffs were approved 
by the governments of the United 
States, United Kingdom, Canada, Bel- 
gium, France, the Netherlands and the 
Scandinavian countries. 


Copilot Pay Discussed 


Discussion of pay adjustments for co- 
pilots has been recessed by American 
Airlines management representatives 
and the Air Line Pilots Association ne- 
gotiating committee. 

Meetings began Jan. 27 at company 
instigation. A second series ran Feb. 16 
through Feb. 20. They were resumed 
Mar. 24, but recessed indefinitely two 
days rigs 

The labor agreement terminated 
Mar. 1, but will remain in effect un- 
til negotiations are concluded. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION| 


“OPPORTUNITIES” 


3 EQUIPMENT 
3: USED OR RESALE 





AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERS 


This is your opportunity to become asso- 
ciated with one of America’s outstanding 
aeronautical companies. If you feel that 
your present connection does not offer 
maximum opportunity for expansion, here 
is your chance to go places in aviation. 
The Glenn L. Martin Company has avail- 
able a number of excellent positions and 
it will be well worth your while to investi- 
gate these opportunities further. 


AERODYNAMICISTS — Excellent oppor- 
tunities for aerodynamicists with college 
degree and 5 years experience. Inter- 
esting positions in research for men 
experienced in wind tunnel, develop- 
ment aerodynamics and Pilotless Air- 
craft proposal work. 


VIBRATIONS ENGINEERS—Career posi- 
tions are available for experienced men 
in the field of aircraft vibration, flutter 
analysis and dynamic tests. 


For personal interview in New York City, 
contact the Glenn L. Martin Company 
representative at the Hotel New Yorker, 
April 13, 14 or 15. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 








AIRCRAFT 
MECHANICS 


O you want to obtain your CAA 
certificate and ratings? 


The books in the new Drake Aircratft 
Mechanic Series, written by a former 
Chief of the CAA Airmen Agency Unit, 
teach you in complete, clear, authorita- 
tive detail what you need to know to 
pass your tests. 


AIRCRAFT WOODWORK. Full instruc- 

tion on woods and their selection; 
construction, approved repair of aH 
eee plywood, fabric-covered parts. 


AIRCRAFT WELDING. Characteristics 
and treatment of metals and alloys; 
all basic and special techniques for 
each; detection of flaws; approved re- 
pairs. $4.00. 
RAFT SHEET METAL. Charac- 
teristics and treatment of metals and 
alloys; all operations, special methods, 
approved repairs. $5.50. 
Books on engines; electrical, hydraulic 
systems & instruments; aircraft € engine 
maintenance and service in press. 
Let us send you copies ON APPROVAL. 
See for yourself how valuable they will 
be to you. Write to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Ave. New York 11 
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_— the steward-davis 100-hour warranted 


1] RB30-92 concen 
- | conversion 


al ee $1795 f.o.b. Los Angeles... 





s]- i o FOR ADDITIONAL DETAILS: Send for “The Story of Precision in Surplus 
ne :4 “a Engines,” containing the exact steps of the Steward-Davis Conversion 
E Operation in illustrated detail. Available in English and Spanish. 


STEWARD-DAVIS + 13501 S. WESTERN + GARDENA, CALIF. 


ca FOR SALE AUCTION FOR SALE 
4 AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. | | WOORDUYNE-NORSEMAN NC63743 $25,000,000 P&W PARTS 




















- 43-02 Ditmars Blvd. 
" Astoria, L. I., New York Monday, April 12 * 2:30 p.m. $2,000,000 DC-3 PARTS 
5 P DC 3 a pe iad Sen Ss Inc., yy aia $1 000,000 PROPELLERS 
oug as = irp ane a S, wast aie eterboro, - J. S-place; cus- 
. Accessories and Ground Equip- blind fying instruments Pratt & Whitney : pr se 
ment. engine, ours since m 1 jor over: Hi 
1 Le | = vengle@:i00 (000m kopee | | SeSCT ERE || Sa — 
n- Parts, Accessories and Compon- pieon Sealed Dalle wilt Ee opened onan $5,000,000 ACCESSORIES 
ents. 7 Gon, All, bide, cuboct to, comeptmenyct | | PRICED BELOW GOV'T. COST 
P&W R-1830-92 Engine Parts, rege er 4 responsible oa. 5 _ Prompt attention will be given to all 
) Accessories and Components. with ok ak ier Gon anak ee aoe ~ ooo. Mdse. located 
e ALSO e auction. 2 
é C. C. LEGARE 3 
Douglas DC-4 Airplane Parts, First Paterson National Bank & AIH PAA TS mc 
and Accessories. Trust Company oar 
P&W R-2000-13 Engine Parts, Patassan (0) OS 5. Se S-8Re8 723 SONORA AVE. GLENDALE 1, CALIF. 
oa Accessories and Components 





able with R-2000-7-9-11 INSTRUMENTS 


Engines). 
ngines en NEW — USED — ALL TYPES — SALES — REPAIR 
These inventories are available for in- STANDARD AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


spection at our warehouses at Astoria, se i 
L. L., New York, Tulsa, Oklahoma and Hangar 35, Roosevelt Field, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. Garden City 8753 
Fort Worth, Texas and offered FOB 
these points for domestic shipment at 
very attractive prices. 


run srrmon wus arcu | | PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF STORES AT SERVICES 


THE ABOVE ADDRESS. 


(many of which are interchange- cA SEE US FOR APPROVED REPAIR STATION 188 









































| Rising Sun scxoor or 


AERONAUTICS 








{~ ia, LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 
A ROYAL WELCOME Registered Patent Attorneys 


Whether we're taking care of kings (Kin 
Michael of Romania has been flying wit 
us lately) or movie stars (we recently did 
G complete radio job on Robert Taylor’s 
twin-Beech) or YOUR aviation service 
needs, there’s only one high standard of 
ATLANTIC service and courtesy. There’s 
a royal welcome for all at our modern 
Teterboro base, 25 minutes from Times 


Square. Your inquiry will have special value . . . 


tlantic saa: tea if you mention this magazine, when writing advertisers. Naturally, the publisher 
: viation arn rsh will appreciate it . . . but, more important, it will identify you as one of the 
men the advertiser wants to reach with this message . . . and help to make pos- 
PHONE: HASEROUSE PONS Ss sible enlarged future service to you as a reader. 


Patent Practice before U. S. Patent Office. 
Validity and Infringement Investigations and 
Opinions. Booklet and form “Evidence of 
Conception” forwarded upon request. Suite 
452, 815—15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 




















TETERBORO, N. J 
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-the Flectro/ 


pen lenter 
elector Valve ™ 


» ie for utmost 


dependability and manufactured to Electrol’s 
rigid standards of scientific accuracy, this low 
pressure drop Open Center Selector Valve has 
already found its way into more than 5,000 mili- 
tary aircraft. Compact and simple in design... 
of minimum weight... and thoroughly proved in 
performance—it has won the approval of all who 
use it. The Open Center Selector Valve is but one 
item in a complete line of aircraft hydraulic de- 
vices produced by Electrol. Whether your needs 
call for either standard or specially designed 
units, the broad experience of Electrol engineers is 


sure to prove helpful and is available at any time. 

















Wio-24NF-3TH 


4 PORTS 1500 P.S.1. 


Diagrammatic sketch of Open Center Selector Valve. 


Electrol 


NCORPORATEL 


KINGSTON, NEW YORK 


CYLINDERS + SELECTOR VALVES + FOLLOW-UP VALVES 
CHECK VALVES * RELIEF VALVES °* HAND PUMPS 
POWERPAKS + LANDING GEAR OLEOS * he] 8 7, [elle 
VALVES «ON-OFF VALVES+ SERVO CYLINDERS * TRANSFER 
VALVES * CUT-OUT VALVES + SPEED CONTROL VALVES 
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VHF COMMUNICATION AND \ sss we 
LF NAVIGATION SYSTEMS tree sxcrnon 


meet every operational need 
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Aircraft Radio Corporation has engineered a CONSULT THESE A.R.C. 
series of Communication and Navigation AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS 
Systems to cover operational requirements for 


the 3 or 4 place executive-type aircraft. 
Remmert-Werner, Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


THE A.R.C. TYPE 11A meets basic needs by 


Buffalo Aeronautical Corp. 


providing for VHF Transmission, LF Range Buffalo, New York 

Reception and Rotatable Loop Navigation. Southwest Airmotive Corp. 
Dallas, Texas 

THE A.R.C. TYPE 17 is a 2-way VHF equip- Coane eee Sa 


Teterboro, New Jersey 


ment, including a tunable VHF Receiver and a : ' 
National Electronics Lab., Inc. 


5-channel, crystal controlled VHF Transmitter. Alexandria, Virginia 
Baker-Eberle Aviation Corp. 

THE A.R.C. TYPE 12 illustrated combines the Detroit, Michigan 

advantages of the Type 11A and the Type 17, Aeronautical Electronics, Inc. 


é : Raleigh, North Carolina 
offering 2-way VHF, together with LF Range . 
Pacific Airmotive Corp. 


Reception and Rotatable Loop Navigation, Burbank, California 


Skymotive Sales, Inc. 


” : ’ Park Ridge, Illinois 
All . £ th h b Ty Dayton Airadio, Inc. 
units of these systems ave been ype- Vandalia, Ohio 
Certificated by the CAA for use by scheduled Resene Terner Acre Corp. 
air carriers. Standards of design and manu- Indianapolis, Indiana 
facture are the highest. For the finest in Pionrad International Ltd. 
E y New York, New York 
radio equipment, specify A.R.C. (Foreign except Canada) 
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EDITORI AL 
The Betrayal of Ate Power 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mar. 12, 1945: 
“City after city has been systematically shattered. Our artillery could scarcely add to the completeness of the 
material destruction.”” 




















Reichsmarshal Hermann Goering, May 11, 1945: 


“The American Air Force made the Allied offensive successful. . . .” 


Field Marshal von Rundstedt, May 5, 1945: 
“Three factors defeated us in the west, where I was in command. First, the unheard-of superiority of your 
Air Force which made all movement in daytime impossible. Second, the lack of motor fuel. . . . Third, the 
systematic destruction of all railway communications so that it was impossible to bring one single railway train 
across the Rhine.” 


Field Marshal Albert Kesselring, German commander, May 10, 1945: 


“Allied air power was the biggest single reason for Germany’s defeat.” 


Field Marshal von Kluge, German commander, June 14, 1943: 
“Every movement of the enemy is protected by its Air Force. He paralyzed all our movements by employing 
fighter-bombers on an unprecedented scale.” 


Gen. Nishio, member of the supreme Japanese military council: 

“It was air power which beat Japan, and the general feeling is that future wars will be fought entirely in the 
air... . . It is unfortunate that the Japanese were not willing to make the decision . . . and concentrate all their 
creative effort in an air arm capable of waging such a war. We never dreamed air power could effect war to such 
an extent and we believed we could carry on with a land force through the war.” 


Adm. C. W. Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief, Pacific fleet, May 22, 1945: 
“T believe we have fought the last war in which our homeland will be spared the violence of our enemies. It is a 
military fact that the airplane and the potentialities of the rocket have rendered the continental U. S. vulnerable 
to direct assault.” 


George Marshall, Secretary of State & Ex-Chief of Staff, March, 1948: 

. I think one of the great difficulties in regard to air power and the American people’s attitude 
toward life is that application of air power involves so much loss of life of non-military civilians and children 
as well as grown people. That is almost unavoidable and very terrible . . . We had reached the point 
in the last war where we were so infuriated over the practices of the Japanese and the Germans that the 
American people were willing to go through with it. I thought it was vital that they should. But it is a 
terrible thing to do to use that type of power. If you are confronted with that in the beginning of a war, 
you are also confronted with a very certain reaction of the American people. 

“They have to be driven very hard before they will agree to such drastic force. . . . It is not that I am 
proposing. . . . that we do not have air power, and-I-am not at all. . . . It may not be unavoidable but 
I do not think it is going to be the controlling factor and I think it is a tragic necessity when it has to be 
done.” 


“ 


What does the American public think about air power? On Mar. 17 the Gallup poll released results of 
questions asked representative voters in every section of the country just prior to the Czechoslovakian crisis. 

The question was: Do you think the U. S. should increase the size of its Army? Navy? Air Force? Answers 
were: Army, yes 61 percent, no 29 percent, no opinion 10 percent. Navy, yes 63 percent, no 26 percent, no opinion 
11 percent. Air Force, yes 74 percent, no 17 percent, no opinion 9 percent. 

General Marshall grossly underestimates military aviation and the demands of the American people. Further, 
the Administration by their ridiculous insistence that the Army, Navy and Air Force share dollar for dollar neve 


betrayed air power. They stupidly close their eyes to the lessons of World War II. 
" ROBERT H. WOOD 
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The Beechcraft Bonanza is another of the 
growing numbers of modern aircraft that are 
taking advantage of the unique construction 
and accurate testing of FEATHER-WEIGHT oil 
coolers. 

Light, strong and compact because their thin, 
all-aluminum sections are brazed with alumi- 
num alloy, FEATHER-WEIGHT oil coolers 
offer maximum resistance to extremes of tem- 
perature, pressure, vibration and shear. 


.. Masa 
FEATHER-WEIGHT 
in its 


“Cool-Tank” 


The Beechcraft Bonanza (Model 35) All-Metal 
Four-Place Monoplane, a recent creation of Beech 
Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, has a 
FEATHER-WEIGHT All-Aluminum Oil Cooler built 
into its Beech-designed “Cool-Tank”. 


Testing in the largest, most modern wind 
tunnel laboratory in the aeronautical heat ex- 
changer industry accurately predicts FEATHER- 
WEIGHT performance under actual flying 
conditions. 

Inquiries concerning FEATHER-WEIGHT all- 
aluminum oil coolers are invited. CLIFFORD 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 561 E. First 
Street, Boston 27, Massachusetts. Offices in 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles. 


ALL-ALUMINUM OIL COOLERS a 
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HYDRAULICALLY-FORMED BELLOWS “<= 


All- Aluminum All-Aluminum 
Cylindrical Oval Oil 
Oil Cooler Cooler 
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DESIGNED FOR TOP PERFORMANCE 


New Navy Jet Fighter 


THE GRUMMAN PANTHER 
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